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emblems are 7 
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The beautiful Society emblem 
is available in several styles. 
See coupon below. 


The emblem mounted os 


as a tie chain makes a 
perfect gift. 
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demonstrable as that of the 
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be measured in terms of in- 
creased physical buoyancy, great- 
er intellectual vigor, moral stam- 
ina, and a deeper understanding 
of the realities underlying hu- 
man relationship. 
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AND LOOK AT THIS RELEASE CHECK- 

IT’S AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 

PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 

CARGO! | CHECKED THEM ALL, AND 


RED GIANT was 


ALL BEATEN! 


WRITE Iw FOR OUR FREE COMPLETE 
TRUCK INDEX OF RED GIANT MODELS 
TN OVER 600 COMBINATIONS 
€ SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES! 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8762 TONNELE AVE. NORTH BERGEN, NJ. 


ENGINEERS 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, world’s 
largest manufacturer of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers, has two excellent 
engineering positions available at its 
main Engineering and Construction 
center located at 115th and Cottage 
Grove in the southern section of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Project Engineer 


Desire a graduate M.E. with approxi- 
mately three to tive years’ experience, 
ee in a chemical plant, who will 
e able to take plans from architects, 
design or layout engineers, and make 
complete installations in present manu- 
facturing departments as well as in new 
departments or divisions. Must have su- 
—. ability as he will supervise at 
east two or more subordinates. This is 
a position of promotional opportunity. 


Structural Design Engineer 


Applicants should have a B.S. degree in 
Civil Engineering with aspirations of 
obtaining structural engineer license. 
Designs structures such as building ad- 
ditions, alterations in existing buildings 
and new buildings from time to time, 
as well as designing steel and structural 
supports for additional equipment and 
material loads in existing buildings. Al- 
so has the opportunity to hendle some 
process engineering work. Should have 
supervisory ability since he will, after 
training, supervise the work of drafts- 
men in the department. Experience in 
structural design preferred but not nec- 
essary. 

Please state age, education, experience, 
salary desired and other information. 
All replies confidential, 


Industrial Relations artment 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

101 Prospect Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Letters to 


the Editor 


Murray Lauded .. . 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to thank you for the excellent 
political, engineering article “The Engineer 
in the Atomic Era” by Thomas E. Murray, 
igh appearing in the November issue. 

Certainly it is one of the most thought 
provoking articles that has ever been pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. So 
much so in fact, I believe copies should be 
prepared for national distribution. 

H. A. Passt, P. E., 
Bemidiji, Minnesota 


Specific Definition . . . 


In the November issue of the AMERICAN 
Encrneer, Mr. Guy Forbes gave a defini- 
tion of “Professional Engineer.” I also 
noted that in a discussion by Mr. Lunch, 
entitled “A Professional Corps of Engi- 
neers!” a matter of definition seemed to be 
a crucial point. 

The use of the designation Engineer, 
and only to a somewhat lesser degree, the 
use of the two words Professional Engineer 
has resulted in a confusing situation. | 
doubt very much that Mr. Forbes’ defini- 
tions reduce the confusion. They are ex- 
pressed in the same broad terms that have 
been so generally used in the past. 

Until such time as we are willing to 
accept a specific and more exacting defini- 
tion of the so-called engineering profession, 
one that will point in a professional direc- 
tion, | doubt that we will make the strides 
toward professional status that we would 
hope to make. Such a definition must nar- 
row down in a definite way the large group 
that tends to be included under engineer- 
ing, so that only those of truly professional 
level are included. 

I believe one of the best, if not the best 
way to define the profession is on the 
basis of function. There are a considerable 
number of functions that tend to be in- 
cluded at present under engineering, but 
engineering cannot reach real professional 
stature including functions that can be 
performed by many people without a real 
engineering background. The technician 
needs to be separated from the professional 
group. Many technicians have bachelor’s 
degrees, but that is no justification for 
including them. Nurses and medical tech- 
nicians are not included in the medical 
profession. 


DECEMBER 
MEETINGS OF NOTE 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, December 9-12, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers—Winter Meeting, December 9 
12, Edgewater Beach, Chicago, III. 


American Physical Society — Winter 
December 24-31, Monterey, 
alif. 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—National Meeting, De- 
V0 and 26-30, Statler Hotel, New York, 

N. 


American Mathematical Society—An- 
nual Meeting, December 27-29, Roches- 
ter, N. 


There has been too much of a tendency 
of the engineering societies to look to 
numbers, not to the quality, the character, 
or the level of operation. 

The report of the Evaluation Committee 
of the American Society for Engineering 
Education contains the basis of a sound 
definition. A similar definition is given in 
the NSPE leaflet, “Engineering, a creatiye 
profession offering a career of opportunity.” 
4 sampling of engineers from General 
Motors, General Electric, Allis-Chalmers, 
and Bell Telephone of New Jersey over- 
whelmingly approved this definition. 

I am very much inclined to think that 
more and more unionization may take place 
unless the professionals are clearly and 
completely separated from those of non- 
professional grade. 

There is quite a difference in endoctri- 
nating medical students with professional 
concepts and trying to do the same thing 
with undergraduate engineering students. 
There is considerable difference in gutlook 
and maturity. When engineering education 
becomes extended in the manner that other 
real professional education has become ex- 
tended, then professional progress will 
truly be on the way, a progress that can 
begin to be recognized by the laymen, and 
after all it is the body of laymen, society 
as a whole, that makes the final decision 
as to whether or not we are or will become 
a true profession. 


R. L. Sweicert, P. E. 
Dean, Graduate Div.. 

Ga. Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Answer? 


Dear Editor: 

Today I received announcement of an 
economic club meeting, at which the guest 
of honor will speak on “How Shall we Re- 
cruit enough Scientists and Engineers to 
Keep Pace with the Russians.” 

This speaker is professionally a lawyer, 
an able speaker, and a very fine gentleman. 
He has held many important positions, in- 
cluding those as a jurist, director of finan- 
cial institutions, University lecturer and 
President, and is currently Chairman of the 
National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers. Nevertheless, I 
have, for several years, been distressed by 
the lack of worthiness of this and similar 
goals. 

As one who has combined diversified 
work, study and observation sufficiently to 
have some understanding of the relationship 
between engineering, economic and social 
balance and stability, I question whether in- 
creased recruitment can, at best, be more 
than a marginal and temporary solution. If 
the real sources of trouble are not publicly 
recognized and corrected, it could add to a 
too little recognized bad situation. 

Has any thought been given to the possi- 
bility that engineers seasoned by struggle 
against thoughtless and ruthless exploitation 
of human and material resources, may know 
enough of the real answers to quickly get 
us back on the road to the more worthy 
goal of balanced Individual, Community 
and National achievement? 


Epwarp WINTERHALTER, P. E., 
Coshocton, 0. 
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Tallamy Named 


Bertram D. Tallamy, chairman of 
the New York State Thruway Author- 
ity, has been named by President 
Eisenhower to run the nation’s new 
$33,000,000,000 highway construction 
program. Mr. Tallamy, a member of 


Mr. Tallamy 


the National Society, will assume his 
new position early next year. 

His appointment as Federal High- 
way Administrator is subject to Senate 
confirmation. 


Blew Visits Coast 


Col. Michael J. Blew, NSPE field 
representative, recently returned from 
a three-week trip to California where 
he acted on a consulting basis to state 
and chapter members. Besides speak- 
ing and participating in the discus- 
sions at the various meetings, he also 
met with engineering officials in gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Col. Blew attended meetings 
throughout the state in an effort to 
aid the P.E.’s and to acquaint them 
with the work at the national head- 
quarters. He reported that he found 
“a lot of excellent talent in California 
and there is no reason that with a con- 
certed effort they couldn’t become the 
largest, or one of the largest, state 
societies.” 


Spring Meeting Set 


Plans are being put in motion for 
the spring meeting of the National So- 
ciety which will be held in Charleston, 
S. C., February 15-16. 

Preceding the meeting, two simul- 
taneous discussions are scheduled Feb- 
ruary 14 on NSPE’s Brochure of 
Ethics and Ideal Registration Law. 
Representatives of various engineering 
societies have been invited to attend 
both discussions. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
February 13. 


December, 1956 


COMPUTERS 


If you are an experienced computing analyst—or 
if computing and data reduction are new to you 
but you are a qualified engineer — there is inter- 
esting work as well as a bright future for you in 
Northrop Aircraft’'s growing Computer Center at 
Hawthorne, California. 

Applied mathematicians and engineers are 
needed as computing analysts for assignment to 
Northrop’s analogue computing facility, as well as 
the newly expanded digital electronic computer 
department which provides unparalleled service 
in the practical solution of complex engineering 
problems. 

Northrop has many openings on its other proj- 
ects having to do with jet aircraft and missile de- 
sign. They include positions for electronics and 
electro-mechanical engineers and lab technicians. 
In addition to attractive compensation, Northrop 
offers benefits unexcelled in the airframe industry 
as well as helpful cooperation by forefront engi- 
neers for your professional advancement. 

You'll like the comfortable working conditions, 
friendly people and modern equipment at North- 
rop. And you and your family will be living in 
Southern California where sea, mountains and 
desert offer year ‘round recreation. 

If you qualify for any phase of computer 
research, design or application, we invite you to 
contact the Manager of Engineering Industrial 
Relations, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., ORegon 8-9111, 
Extension 1893, or write to: 1015 East Broadway, 
Department 4600-G, Hawthorne, California. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC., HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Producers of Scorpion F-89 Interceptors and Snark SM-62 Intercontinental Missiles 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS ws rons 


A Roundup of 


Prof. Alired Del Vecchio 
To Head New Curriculum 


A new curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Mechanical En- 
gineering at Manhattan College has 
been announced by Brother Amandus 
Leo, dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing. 

Associate Professor Alfred Del 
Vecchio, a member of NSPE, will 
head the curriculum as Professor-in- 
Charge. He has been a member of 
the Manhattan College staff since 
1946. 

In recognition of the national need 
for competent mechanical engineers 
in automatic control, Prof. Del Vec- 
chio said: “Mechanical engineering 
at Manhattan College will include 
automation together with traditional 
courses in power and machine de- 
sign.” 

The establishment of the new cur- 
riculum is a forerunner of anticipated 
development of the entire engineering 
program. 


Earl Anderson Nominated 
Agricultural President 


The nomination of Earl D. Ander- 
son for president of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers has 
recently been announced. He is un- 
opposed in his candidacy for the elec- 
tion which will be finalized in April. 
1957. 

Anderson, director of Agricultural 
Extension for the Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., will take office 
during the Golden Anniversary meet- 
ing of ASAE to be held June 23-26 
at Michigan State University. 


Appoint Committee To 
Advise On Engineering 


A committee to advise the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Department of Aero- 
nautical Engineering and the dean 
of the College of Engineering, Dean 
S. S. Steinberg, in all phases of the 
department’s development has been 


6 


Late 


Events for 


appointed by University President 
Wilson H. Elkins. 

Members of the committee include 
William Littlewood, vice president of 
engineering for the American Air 
Lines, chairman; Dr. William B. 
Bergen, executive vice president of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company; Dr. Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, aviation consult- 
ant, and Captain William S. Diehl 
USN(Ret.), consulting aeronautical 
engineer. 

Other members are Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden, director of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; 
S. Paul Johnston, director of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
and Walter Tydon, chief engineer of 
Fairchild Aircraft. 

According to Dr. Elkins, the ad- 
visory group will assist the univer- 
sity’s aeronautics department in at- 
tracting top personnel, decisions for 
research areas, and determining in- 
dustry needs in aeronautical educa- 
tion. 


Electrical Associates 
Elect C.L. O’Shea Head 


A member of NSPE, Carroll L. 
O'Shea, has been elected president of 
the Electrical Associates, Inc., at their 
recent annual meeting. He is also a 
member of the New Jersey SPE. 

Electrical Associates, Inc., is an or- 
ganization, founded in 1928 and in- 


“I Knew Their Partnership Wouldn't 
Last.” 


Professional 


Engineers 


corporated in 1929, made up of men 
from’ all branches of the electrical 
industry located in the metropolitan 


New York area. 


Don Fischer Named Dean 
of Engineering School 


Don A. Fischer, acting dean of the 
Washington University School of En- 
gineering for the past year and a half, 
was named dean of the school re- 
cently. 

As advisor for the Men’s Inter- 
fraternity Council at the University for 
many years, Fischer has gained na- 
tional attention for his reformation 
of the formerly notorious “Hell 
Week” during the pledge period for 
fraternity men into the now widely 
observed “Greek Week.” The cam- 
paign. began in 1948, to replace “Hell 
Week” with a week of constructive, 
worthwhile activity has spread to cam- 
puses all over the country. 

Fischer is a member of NSPE. 


7th Edison Foundation 
Institute Held In Nov. 


“One needs no more than a few 
statistics to see that our supply of sci- 
entific and technical manpower is 
withering at its source—in the high 
schools—for want of nourishment, 
while the Soviets assiduously culti- 
vate even larger numbers at the same 
level.” 

This statement by Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission at the Sixth Edison 
Foundation Institute last November 
was the keynote of the seventh insti- 
tute held November 19-20 in West 
Orange, N. J. 

“Strengthening Science Education 
for Youth and Industry” was the 
theme of the recent affair. The con- 
ference held special panel sessions on 
“Factors in the Early Motivation of 
Scientists,” “The Science Education 
Possibilities in Cooperative Educa- 
tion,” “Science Education in Russia: 
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The Qualitative Aspect,” and “Di- 
lemmas of Science.” 


Clarel B. Mapes Advanced 
To Sigma Tau Presidency 


Clarel B. Mapes, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was advanced to the office of 
national president of Sigma Tau Fra- 
ternity at their recent convention in 
Boulder. Colo. He is a member of 
NSPE. 

Other officers elected to the Na- 
tional Council were M. H. Cook. New 
York, N. Y., vice president; and C. A. 
Sjogren, Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 
Sigma Tau is a national engineering 
honor society. 


AAAS Schedule December 
Meeting In New York City 


The 123rd meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, scheduled December 26-30 in 
New York City, will include some 325 
sessions of all eighteen AAAS sec- 
tions and of some eighty-three par- 
ticipating organizations. 

Section M-Engineering lists an in- 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
OUR NEW CATALOG 
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teresting program featuring many 
prominent men. “Aid for Environ- 
mental Control” is the general theme 
of the section. 


Dr. Robert W. Van Houten 
Elected 2nd Vice Chairman 


Dr. Robert W. Van Houten, a mem- 
ber of the National Society, was elect- 
ed second vice chairman of the 
American Council on Education at 
their recent annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

President of Newark College of En- 
gineering, Dr. Van Houten is also a 
trustee of the Essex County Chapter 
of the New Jersey SPE. 


Engineering Research 
Award Set For June 


A major new award in engineering 
education, to recognize the research 
potential and accomplishment of 
young workers engaged in engineer- 
ing research, will be given for the 
first time in June, 1957. 

The Engineering College Research 
Council of the American Society for 


Engineering Education has an- 
nounced plans for the Curtis W. Me- 
Graw Research Award, established in 
memory of the late Curtis W. McGraw, 
president of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company from 1950 to 1953. 
The award, sponsored by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, will include a 
cash prize of $1,000 and will be given 
annually beginning next June. 

Candidates are to be young men 
“who have made original contribution 
in engineering research and who have 
demonstrated high potential for fu- 
ture leadership.” 


Morris D. Hooven Named 
Engineers Council Prexy 


Morris D. Hooven. of Montclair, 
N. J.. a member of NSPE, has been 
elected president of the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development 
at the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of that group recently. The ECPD is 
the recognized accrediting body for 
engineering curricula. 

Mr. Hooven, an engineering execu- 
tive with the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., is 
also a former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


MODEL CT-711 


CONCRETE TESTING 
AT THE JOB SITE 
SAVES TIME 


The CT-711 CONCRETE TESTER, 
compact and portable, brings laboratory 
testing precision to the field. It is an 
entirely self-contained unit without 
electrical or pressure connections. A large 
direct reading dial indicates results 

of the hand operated tests. 


CUBES @ CYLINDERS BEAMS 
CAPACITY TO 200,000 POUNDS 
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When management magnifies your 
abilities by surrounding you with high- 
caliber associates, your potentialities are 
immediately enlarged. The Lytle staff, who 
can be your working team on versatile industrial 
and defense projects is top-level gathered from all 
over the country. Current and projected expansion on 
military and industrial contracts has created an immediate 
need for additional qualified people in general Mechan- 
ical and Electronic Engineering and Engineering Publications 
Your employment benefits can enlarge, too, by investigating our 
pay, promotion and other desirable working conditions in our 
Chicago, Albuquerque or other facilities. 


For further information and 
employment application send 
your qualifications to Personnel 
Manager 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
1404 SAN MATEO BLVD. SE, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


CHICAGO - ALBUQUERQUE - LOS ANGELES - SAN ANTONIO - NEW YORK 


EW Plans Progress 


Across Nation 


NSPE headquarters began distribu- 
tion to industry of a 12-page booklet 
on National Engineers’ Week as state 
and chapter plans for the 1957 ob- 
servance take shape throughout the 
country. 

Carrying the title “Engineering . . . 
America’s Great Resource,” the illus- 
trated booklet has been sent to a mail- 
ing list of more than 500 industrial 
executives. It has also been mailed to 
all state societies and local chapters. 

The booklet outlines the purposes 
and objectives of the Week, and de- 
scribes how industry can participate 
in local projects. A similar booklet 
distributed last year resulted in many 
inquiries about the Week. 

State and local Engineers’ Week 
committee chairmen may obtain cop- 
ies of the booklet, at no charge, from 
the National Society. A total printing 
of 5,000 copies has been made. Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week Committee 
Chairman John L. Bahr stated that 
the booklets are “an excellent means 
of soliciting industry support for the 
Week.” Chairman Bahr urged that all 
chapters make an effort to distribute 
the booklets to local industrial firms 
employing engineers. 

Orders are being received in quan- 
tity for the promotional aids offered 
by the National Society. Arthur S. 
Flemming, director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, was unable to 
appear on one of the TV films, as pre- 
viously announced. Mr. Flemming 
stated that the situation in the Mid- 
dle East made it impossible for him 
to make the film. 


Thomas E. Murray, P.E., a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
shown in a close-up taken from a 1-min- 
ute TV film for National Engineers’ 
Week. Mr. Murray calls attention to 
the Week and to the importance of 
engineering in the atomic age. The film 
is one of five TV “spots” available 
from the National Society. (See oppo- 
site page.) 
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Dramatize Your 1957 Program 
For National Engineers’ Week 


HERE ARE the basic promotional aids that will 
give dramatic impact to your program—the kind 
of impact that will result in public attention in 
local newspapers, and on radio and television. All 
these aids have been expertly prepared to portray 
engineering as America’s great resource. Use the 
order coupon below. 


FIVE 1-MINUTE TV FILMS: One of these films features 
Thomas E. Murray, P.E., a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This prominent engineering leader calls attention 
to the Week, and to the importance of engineering as a career 
today. The other four 1-minute films—all made according to 
network specifications—are in the form of tributes to engineers 
and the things they have designed and built. All films will 
qualify for public service time during TV station breaks. A 
set of these films should give every chapter a basic program for 
TV coverage throughout the membership area. Price: Set of 
five films, $25. 

“ENGINEERING AND THE ATOMIC ERA”: Here is a 15- 
minute tape recorded radio program that points up the role of 
the engineer in building the atomic age. It features experi- 
enced network performers in a dramatization of the engineer- 
ing effort behind atomic power, radioactive isotopes, and other 
applications of nuclear energy. Designed for use on public 
service time. Price: $6 each. 

SET OF SIX TV SLIDES: Obtain extensive TV coverage 
through the Week with these expertly prepared slides. Featur- 
ing poster-type art work and printed copy calling attention to 
engineering and the Week’s observance, the slides are designed 
for use during TV station breaks. Price: $10 per set of 6. 
POSTERS: Colorful 9 x 11-inch cardboard posters carrying the 
1957 National Engineers’ Week design and theme. The basic 
promotional item for calling attention to the Week. Can be 
used on bulletin board, window, and other displays. Large size 
(18 x 22 inches) also available. Prices: 9 x 11, $4 per 100; 
18 x 22, $5 per 100. 
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PAPER BANNERS: Excellent for display use. Three feet long 
by 6 inches wide. Has poster design and words “National Engi- 
neers’ Week” in color. Price: $4 per 100. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS’ WEEK SEALS: Use these bright- 
ly colored seals on all office mail from now through February 
23. Poster design printed on 14-inch gummed paper. Price: 
$3 per 1000. 


NEWSPAPER MAT STORY ON NEW FEDERAL HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM: A feature article on how modern engineer- 
ing has developed from George Washington’s day to make pos- 
sible such a multi-billion dollar road building program. Pre- 
pared on mat, ready for immediate insertion in daily or weekly 
newspaper. Price: 50¢ each. 


NEWSPAPER MAT STORY ON HOW AN ENGINEERING 
CAREER BEGINS IN HIGH SCHOOL: A feature article on 
the type of high school courses and attitudes which lead up to a 
successful preparation for entrance into college work in engi- 
neering. Ready for immediate newspaper insertion. Price: 50¢ 
each. 


LOGOTYPE: A metal cut of the 1957 poster design to insert in 
advertisements, printed matter, etc. All state society and chap- 
ter publications should have ene. Excellent for use in indus- 
trial house organs and other publications. Price: $1 each. 


“PROJECT SATELLITE — AN ENGINEERING STEP TO 
OUTER SPACE”: A re-issue of the 15-minute tape recorded 
radio program distributed last year. Just as timely this year. 
The program tells the engineering story behind the planning 
of the earth satellite, and features James Hagerty, Presidential 
press secretary, making the announcement that the U. S. would 
build a satellite, and a talk by Dr. Fred Singer, the University 
of Maryland physicist who had much to do with satellite cal- 
culations. Price: 


ORDER YOUR AIDS NOW! 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
2029 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sirs: 


Please rush me items indicated. | enclose a (check .........) 
(money order ...........) in the amount of $.......... 
| understand remittance must accompany order. 


Address --.. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


_One-minute TV films. Set of 5 films @ $25 
per set. 


Radio tape, ‘Engineering and the Atomic 
Era," @ $6 ea. 


3. ...TV slides. Set of 6 slides, @ $10 per set. 


..Posters, regular size @ $4 per 100. 
.Posters, large size, @ $5 per 100. 


5. .. Banners @ $4 per 100. 
6. .. Seals @ $3 per 1000. 
Newspaper mat story on highway program 


@ 50¢ ea. 
8. ...Newspaper mat story on how engineering 

career begins in high school @ 50¢ ea. 
9. ...Logotypes @ $1 ea. 


Radio tape, "Project Satellite—An Engi- 
neering Step to Outer Space," @ $4 ea. 
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Q. How can I avoid costly field corrections when installing floor grating? 


A. 


SPECIFY BORDEN and receive a completely custom fabricated floor grating in- 
cluding cut-outs, toe plates, fasteners and stair nosings. Be sure with BORDEN’S 


FREE PLANNING AND CHECKING SERVICE. 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN’S 
free planning and checking service 
in this FREE booklet 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


953 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Please send me BORDEN Catalog #AT254. 
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VOLUME TWENTY-SIX NUMBER TWELVE 


HE average top executive in American industry today 

is in his late fifties or early sixties and the next ex- 

ecutive, the one who might be considered to succeed 
him, is only. on the average, three years younger. In other 
words, fifty per cent of all the major executives in Amer- 
ican business are now at an age where they may have to 
be replaced within the next few years. Compulsory retire- 
ment at sixty-five will force many of these men out of 
the picture. In addition to this, we must remember that 
despite our advances in modern medicine many people 
who are sixty years of age will not live to reach retire- 
ment. 

Who will replace these top executives? The picture is 
by no means bright, for the age distribution of top man- 
agement personnel in business and industry today, based 
upon all of the management personnel in many companies. 
is a bi-modal one. There is a goodly number of men in 
the group aged fifty and sixty, and there is a goodly num- 
ber in the lower and middle thirties. But the group aged 
thirty-five to forty-five is poorly represented which prob- 
ably means that, ten or fifteen years from now, there will 
be a greater dearth of available top management men than 
there is today. 

These age factors and the tremendous expansion of in- 
dustry in the last decade are causing business and industry 
to devote more and more time to various aspects of the 
selection and development of men who will be capable 
of taking over the reins in the future. Even the highest 
executives are devoting thought and energy, not only to 
the finding and training of executives and middle manage- 
ment, but to the selection of new employees who might 
become top management material a decade, or two, or 
even three decades from now. 

Acknowledgement of this urgent need for such'employees 


The Exeeutive 
Job and the 
Engineer 


By 
DR. FREDERICK J. GAUDET 


Professor of Psychology and 
Director, Laboratory of Psychological 


Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology 
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has, naturally, prompted investigations of the sources of 
recruitment. And such investigations pay considerable 
attention to the type of educational training which “makes 
for the best management personnel.” Now, these investi- 
gations are desirable and we need more of them. How- 
ever, conclusions from such investigations should not be 
drawn until sufficient data is collected. I point out this 
truism because some of the statements appearing in in- 
dustrial and management journals in the last few years 
indicate that certain premature conclusions are being 
drawn from too few facts or from poorly selected facts. 
I refer specifically to a growing “conclusion” that it is 
a mistake to recruit engineers as possible future execu- 
tives. 

It so happens that, in the last ten years, the greatest 
emphasis in recruiting for industry has been placed upon 
the engineering graduate. The greatest shortage of col- 
lege trained men has been, and still is, in this area. As 
a result, recruiters of college graduates have spent more 
time on the engineering school campus and have talked 
about or to graduates of engineering schools much more 
than they have to graduates of other types of schools and 
colleges. Business and industry have concentrated on re- 
cruiting engineers as engineers and, at the same time, 
as future executives. 

In the last few years, however, some industries have 
found that engineers are not solving all their management 
problems. Certain companies have reacted to their dis- 
appointment by wondering if they had perhaps not made 
a mistake in looking for future executives in schools of 
engineering. Many statements have been made, and are 
currently being made, to the effect that we will find our 
future executives among the liberal arts college gradu- 
ates or among the graduates of law schools or schools of 
business administration. Some top executives have gone 
even further and made statements regarding the “char- 
acteristics of engineers’—they are “too specialized,” 
“They do not have breadth of knowledge,” “they are too 
rigid (everything must be right or wrong),” “they know 
too little about human relations,” etc. 


@ysz top executive whose ideas are very specific is W. O. 
O’Neil, president of General Tire and Rubber Company. 
He includes all types of specialists in his condemnation. 
“The specialist,” observed Mr. O’Neil in Life Magazine, 
December 5, 1955, “is never worth a damn as an execu- 
tive, because he knows too much and all he sees is prob- 
lems.” 

If one were to accept such statements as fact—and they 
are not accepted by the author as pertaining to engineers 
sui generis—let us see if there are reasons other than engi- 
neering training to account for disappointment in some 
engineers as management men. 

It is to be expected, of course, that business and indus- 
try will frequently be disappointed in their management 
personnel. That they are usually discontented because of 
“personality lacks” in the men whom they have promoted 
or hired to management positions is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. A study under way at Stevens Institute of 
Technology already presents some evidence of this. That 
“over-specialization” and “rigidity” are common com- 
plaints is well-known to people evaiuating management 
personnel. But the crucial question is: Are these charac- 
teristics due to a certain type of education? Might they 
not be due to what industry has done to the man? If a 
man at the management level is found to be unsatisfactory 
when he is forty-five or fifty years old, must one seek the 
blame in his four years of college, thirty years ago, and 
ignore what has happened to him since that time? Isn’t 
industry, in its complaints against engineering education, 
doing just that? 


The author says that the company must accept much 
of the responsibility for broadening their engineers’ 


Let us use an illustration. Company X is a fictitious 
one, but its experience is so typical that we might more 
accurately describe our illustration as a composite pic- 
ture of what actually takes place in hundreds of American 
firms today. 

Company X, a large one, has a president who is truly 
concerned with affairs of the nation as well as his own 
corporation. He is an excellent public speaker and is in 
great demand. During the late nineteen-thirties and all 
through the forties he lectured on the need for manage- 
ment personnel—on the need for young men of breadth 
of knowledge and interests. These were the young men 
who were going to be the future top executives of his 
company. His company processes are highly technical and 
these future executives were going to come from our 
schools of engineering. 

Of course, he did not hire the recent graduates of the 
schools of engineering. His recruiters did. And even if 
the recruiters had read his speeches, which most of them 
had not, they did not report to the president. Therefore, 
the success of their assignments as recruiters was not 
measured by whether or not they brought in the type of 
young men the president was talking about. Their suc- 
cess as recruiters was determined by their ability to satisfy 
the chief engineer—and he wanted men for his research 
and development department, not young men of wide 
knowledge and outside interests. 

Since this company had a good reputation among engi- 
neers, the recruiter was able to bring three excellent young 
engineers into the company one year—into the develop- 
ment department. 


Eacu of these men was bright and ambitious. All of 
them worked long hours and also decided to continue 
their studies at night. Each had received broad engi- 
neering training, but their graduate work at night was 
within the field or specialty of the company. Their salaries 
improved, principally upon a seniority basis, but they 
were given words of approval by their section chief for 
continuing their education. They continued to become 
better engineers by becoming more specialized. 

One of them dropped going to school at night because 
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interests and knowledge as well as keeping them to their 
technical “knitting.” 


he was appointed to the school board in his cormmunity. 
He received no words of approval for this. Several of 
his superiors felt, in fact, that he was a little peculiar for 
“going into politics.” The second man had a similar op- 
portunity to enter into community service but asked his 
boss’s advice as to whether or not he should drop out of 
graduate school for a year to make time for his extra- 
curricular activity. The answer was “no.” It was per- 
fectly obvious, said the boss, that the whole technical field 
was expanding, things were likely to change in their own 
field in the near future and the thing for the up-and-com- 
ing engineer to do was “stay on the ball.” 

The third man never even considered doing anything 
but “keeping to his knitting.” Although he now had two 
children, two nights a week he still went to school, and 
three other nights a week he either read his assignments, 
technical journals, or worked on material he brought home 
from work. 

By a series of unusual circumstances—two deaths in 
the engineering department and several men transferred 
to defense plants sponsored by the company—the third 
man mentioned above became head of the department at 
forty years of age. He was an excellent head of depart- 
ment. He could help practically any one of the engineers 
who came to him with a technical problem. 

His new job had certain headaches, as any job has. 
He had to work out budgets, he had to fight off the con- 
troller who would point out certain things he couldn't do 
or shouldn’t have done. The controller, he complained. 
gave him an unecessary amount of trouble and had, in 
fact, “no appreciation of how an engineering department 
works.” He also had a lot of difficulty with other “unrea- 
sonable people” around the company—people in produc- 
tion, in sales, and particularly in personnel. He found 
ways, however, of keeping away from these people, either 
by ignoring them or making so much noise that they let 
him alone. 

The important thing is that, as head of his department, 
he was successful. Changes were taking place in the in- 
dustry and his company’s engineering department was 
definitely a leader. 

Two years later, a vice presidency was open and our 
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man was clearly the candidate. He was promoted. And 
he was an abject failure. Such a failure that he, himself, 
recognized it, left the company and joined a consulting 
engineering firm at a great sacrifice in salary. 

What was wrong with him? You talk to the president 
of the company and you will find that he accepts com- 
plete responsibility. “We should never have promoted an 
engineer. We have discovered that engineers lack the 
breadth of knowledge to make good policy-making execu- 
tives.” 


Ir was true that the man knew little about sales, adver- 
tising, personnel policies and procedures. He also knew 
practically nothing of the “nature” of production em- 
ployees, union leaders or salesmen. As one of the vice 
presidents pointed out, “He couldn’t even read a financial 
statement and I don’t believe that he ever really studied 
our own financial reports.” This was probably true. 

But—had Company X selected him in the first place 
because he was a young engineer of broad outside inter- 
ests and knowledge? No, he had been hired because he 
fit the chief engineer’s specifications for work in research 
and development. Again, and even more important, had 
Company X helped or even encouraged him to broaden 
his knowledge or develop his interests during the twenty- 
odd years he had been in their employ? No. On the con- 
trary, they had rewarded him for “keeping to his knit- 
ting,” for becoming more and more of a specialist . . . in 
other words, they rewarded him for the very narrowness of 
interests and knowledge that later caused his failure. 

If space permitted, many similar examples could easily 
be cited. We might tell. for instance, about the “fictitious” 
engineer whose invention saved his company $100,000 
(he more modestly reports it as $50,000) and whom the 
company rewarded by making him superintendent of a 
production department. He was unsatisfactory in this posi- 
tion and the company offered to pay his salary for six 
months while he looked for another job. 

Or, we could describe the director of a research unit 
who was transferred to production manager, a horizontal 
transfer, with the hope that he conld go on to general 
manager. The company lost a satisfactory research di- 
rector and has a disgruntled production manager who, as 
both he and the company know, will not become the next 
general manager. 

Again, we might tell of one company who sent six men, 
ranging from general foremen to superintendents, to the 
Stevens Laboratory of Psychological Studies. These men 
were chemists or chemical engineers. Their age range 
was from forty-two to fifty-seven, their service with the 
company ranged from seven to twenty-three years. The 
request made to the Stevens Laboratory was: “Will you 
find out if any of these men are salvageable?” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The MILLION 
DOLLAR Search 


By 
DEAN KARL A. HILL, 


Associate Dean and Professor of Industrial 
Management, Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College 


URING the past year industry spent close to a million 

dollars in its efforts to recruit approximately 25,000 

engineering graduates. Various studies have placed 
the average cost per engineering recruit hired at $400, 
while some estimates state the costs of hiring top ranking 
graduates as high as $2,000 per man. 

The engineering recruits employed by industry in 1956 
received starting salaries of $400 per month or more, 
with the additional compensation depending upon such 
factors as previous work experience, military service, mar- 
riage and family responsibilities, age, and campus achieve- 
ments. Forecasts of engineering enrollments, industrial 
activity, and advancing technology promise no relief from 
these pressures that have placed the engineering student 
in the acute shortage category 

Ten years from now economists have estimated that 
XYZ Company, merely intending to maintain its com- 
petitive position, may have to produce and sel! forty per 
cent more than in 1955 with little, if any, increase in labor 
force or in hours worked. The technological advances nec- 
essary to accomplish this productivity growth must come 
from engineers and scientists. 

A key factor in any company’s ability to assemble the 
engineering skills that will be needed is the current short- 
age of graduates. In 1956, engineering schools granted 
bachelor’s degrees to an estimated 25,000 engineers. Indus- 
try’s estimated needs for engineering graduates in the same 
period were 30,000 or more (some estimates placed the 
need as high as 50,000). 

Many men in industry, professional societies, govern- 
ment, and engineering schools have been striving for some 
time to develop workable solutions to the acute supply con- 
dition and to the high cost of recruiting the available grad- 
uates. Efforts to improve the supply conditions have taken 
these broad directions: 


a. Action to improve mathematics and science in- 
struction in secondary schools. 

b. Action to encourage able high school gradu- 
ates to seek an engineering education. 

c. Action to provide company-sponsored engi- 
neering courses for qualified non-technical 
personnel. 

d. Action to relieve company engineers from 
routine and unnecessarily detailed work. 

e. Action to assist engineering schools by provid- 
ing equipment and facilities, scholarship and 
loan funds, and conferences and internships 
for instructors. 

f. Action to improve engineering curricula in 
order to meet the need for graduates with use- 
ful backgrounds in liberal arts and_ basic 
science. 


Scholarship winner Peter R. Fisher (left) receives con- 
gratulations and check from Victor Weber, vice president 
of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, sponsor of annual 
Robertshaw Research Center scholarship contest. Fisher, an 
honor student at Greensburg High School, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania made top score in competitive exams, win- 
ning four-year, tuition-paid scholarship to Carnegie Tech, 
and also $100 check. Carnegie Tech gets additional $2,352 
over the four-year period to defray expenses and adminis- 
tration of scholarship. Fisher's ambition is to become an 
electrical engineer. The author suggests that many firms 
aid students and schools through scholarships, loan funds 
and the like. 


g. Action to meet industry’s needs for off- 
campus engineering instruction, 


Efforts to bring high recruiting costs under control 
have been largely confined to measures to strengthen cor- 
porate recruiting organizations and college placement 
operations. 


I. Why Recruiting Costs Are So High 


My observation of college recruiting and placement ac- 
tivities over the past ten years leads to the conclusion that 
these factors are responsible for the high recruitment costs 
of industry: 


An inadequate supply of engineering graduates. 


A recent study of the National Industrial Conference 
Board states that in 1954 fifty-two per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed (total one hundred and sixty-nine) ob- 
tained three-fourths or less of their engineering graduate 
quotas. The same study is authority for the statement that 
a company may expect to extend invitations to fifteen of 
every hundred men interviewed on campus and that it may 
wind up with seven or eight of these on its payroll. One 
large company conducted twenty-five hundred campus 
interviews in 1955 to hire two hundred and thirty men. 
The graduates interviewed were predominately engineers 
and scientists, although the company also sees significant 
numbers of business administration and Liberal Arts stu- 
dents each year. This company’s experience is perhaps 
typical of today’s campus recruiting conditions. 


A resulting competitive situation that forces the introduc- 
tion of costly extras. 
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Among these are company-paid visits to hiring loca- 
tions. Last April my seat companion on a flight to the West 
Coast was a young engineering student who had been in 
New York to be interviewed at company headquarters for 
a job in the Far East. The company picked up the bill for 
the student’s expenses and for those of his wife who was 
staying over for a two day tour of the city and the theater. 
Under today’s conditions, the company virtually had to 
assume this expense or risk a denial of its job offer because 
“XYZ Company didn’t even give me a chance to visit head- 
quarters.” Already colleges have heard of companies plan- 
ning to pay the full cost of a prospective recruit’s trip to 
headquarters for final interviewing without regard to the 
fact that the student may have interviews with other com- 
panies scheduled for the same trip. A good point to re- 
member is that the majority of banks still expect gradu- 
ates to pay their own way and still seem to get the num- 
ber and quality of recruits desired. 


Ineffective methods of conducting recruiting and _place- 
ment operations. 


Anyone close to the college recruiting scene can think 
of countless examples of waste that push recruiting costs 
higher and higher. One company with a strong central re- 
cruiting office not only sends its recruiting manager, a very 
capable individual, to Hanover, but also permits its two 
operating divisions to send their own recruiting repre- 
sentatives at later dates. The placement office, the students, 
and the recruiting representatives find this duplication ex- 
pensive, confusing, and non-productive in terms of hires, 
and yet these company representatives will continue to 
operate in this manner because of top management’s in- 
sistence upon local autonomy. Fortunately the trend seems 
to be toward centralization of campus recruiting responsi- 
bility among large decentralized companies. Perhaps the 
greatest recruiting wastes result from such things as un- 
realistic selection criteria, poor selection of the campus 
recruiting staff, and failure to study the factors that in- 
fluence students’ employment decisions and then to base 
the recruiting program on these key factors. 


Il. What The Larger Company Can Do 


A company endeavoring to improve its recruiting re- 
sults can take several easily defined steps that should pro- 
duce better results on the campus. 


Delegate Responsibility to a Qualified Staff 


First, I recommended the formalization of the recruit- 
ing function on a year round basis and its assignment to 
a properly qualified staff. While most companies have for- 
mally organized for the recruiting function, many have 
not given sufficient attention to the personal qualifications 
of the men selected to do the recruiting or to the need to 
make college recruiting a full time function. Men charged 
with responsibility for college recruiting must have suf- 
ficient background in the business to understand its poli- 
cies, its probable future development, and its_personnel 
needs. They must have top management’s respect and sup- 
port at home if their campus success is to be translated 
into new employees and not into rejections of job offers. 


Nec ect of these factors in selecting the recruiting staff 


‘can result in student reactions such as “recruiter sloppy 


and used profane language, tore company down;” “‘inter- 
viewer gave no information, left impression wasn’t sure 
99 


what kind of training they wanted;” “interviewer seemed 
uninterested ;” “interviewer a recent graduate who was un- 
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The firm that tries to win favored treatment from busy 
faculty members and other college officials will usually find 
that they have only created ill-will for themselves. 


able to answer my questions; and “interviewer did not 
know what was going on in his company.” 

The age and educational background of the interviewer 
seem to make little difference. The significant traits that 
bring success to an interviewer are enthusiasm about his 
company and its future, ability to convince students that 
he has a sincere interest in them and in their problems, 
and willingness to keep informed about his company’s 
needs for personnel in all departments. Good engineering 
students can literally take their pick of jobs and they set 
high standards for interviewer performance. For all prac- 
tical purposes, campus interviews are turned into company 
efforts to sell its advantages as an employer of young en- 
gineers. This type of interview places a premium on the 
personal qualifications of the interviewer. 

At Dartmouth we have had very successful interviewers 
who were in their late twenties and others equally success- 
ful who were past sixty. We have had non-college men who 
have done outstanding recruiting jobs, and have had sev- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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An Ohio University class in public relations gathers for instructions around from lI. to r., Lloyd Chacey, executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio SPE (with booklet in hand); Dr. L. J. Hortin, director Ohio University School of Journalism; Wayne 
H. Kuhn, OSPE Public Relations chairman, and S. W. Kuhner, vice president of Ohio SPE at the time of photo. 


Ohio University Man-on-the-Street 
Survey Reveals Impressions of P..’s, 
Other Professionals 


If the opinions of high school students can be used as 
a yardstick to measure the forward strides of engineers 
then, prestige-wise, the profession has progressed to an 
enviable position. 

According to a recent survey, conducted by an ad- 
vanced public relations class at Ohio University, the engi- 
neering profession ranked second only to doctors in com- 
munity prestige in the minds of teen-agers. The results 
of the poll perhaps indicate a better understanding of 
the importance of the engineering profession among the 
new generation, for adults rated the engineer sixth on 
the same question. 

The polling project—instigated at the request of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers—was presented 
to the public relations class with three objectives: 

(1) To find out what the public thinks about engi- 
neering. 

(2) To seek ways to encourage more students to be- 
come engineers. 

(3) To suggest means by which the field of engineer- 
ing could be spotlighted and glamorized. 

Three OSPE officials outlined the project to the class— 
Wayne H. Kuhn, public relations chairman; S. W. Kuhner, 
vice president, and Lloyd A. Chacey, executive secretary. 

After hearing the objectives put forth by these men, 
the Ohio University students—under the guidance of L. J. 
Hortin, director of the School of Journalism—tackled the 
survey task in earnest. It marked the first time in Ohio 
that a university class became public relations “consult- 
ants” for a major professional society. 


A total of 795 respondents were questioned in all of 
the polling projects. The polls were pretested in Athens, 
Ohio. before the final forms were compiled to be used 
in state-wide surveys of high school students and the man- 
on-the-street. The ages of those interviewed ranged from 
fourteen to seventy-six, with most falling in the twenty 
to forty category. 

The occupations of the respondents included nearly 
every economic and social level in the United States. Some 
of the occupations listed were: teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, factory workers, school superintendents, wait- 
resses, journalists, housewives, secretaries, clerks, labor- 
ers. merchants, and bankers. 

Since the man-on-the-street and the high school and 
college student were designated as primary targets for 
corrective planning, two questionnaires having correlative 
themes were designed and distributed by the public rela- 
tions class. 

A summary of the poll distributed throughout the state 
to the two groups mentioned above revealed: 

@ The respondents thought a beginning engineer would 
earn about $4,000 or $5,000 annually, while a more ex- 
perienced engineer would make from $8,000 to more than 
$10,000 a year. 

@ A nearly unanimous “yes” was given when asked 
if there was a shortage of engineers in the U.S. today. 

@ Most agreed that women have a future in engineer- 
ing. 

Another significant finding disclosed that history, 
mathematics, science, and English were the subjects liked 
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most in high school or college. These same subjects were 
also disliked most by some of those interviewed—indicat- 
ing that these subjects were either well-liked or definitely 
disliked. 

These two groups—228 high school students and 180 
adults—were requested to name whom they believed to 
be a famous engineer. Men picked most often were: Wash- 
ington, Hoover, Goethals, Edison, Steinmetz, Kettering. 
Wright, and DeLesseps. 


Asxep if they thought engineers and engineering stu- 
dents act differently from people in other types of work. 
the respondents said “no.” However, many of the college 
students polled seemed to think that the engineering stu- 
dents “kept to themselves too much,” and many agreed 
that they do act differently because of their study habits 
and interest in their field. 

When high school students were queried on joining an 
engineering club if one was formed at their school nearly 
half said they would be interested. 

One of the most important questions dealt with the 
community prestige awarded eight different professions. 
The respondents were asked to rate each profession in 
relation to the others on a one to eight basis. A system 
of weighing was devised so that an accurate comparison 
between professions could be made on a first to last basis. 

The results of this question provides the widest breach 
in the thinking of the two groups. The placement and 
profession by the high school students were: (1) Doctor. 
(2) Engineer, (3) Clergyman, (4) Lawyer, (5) Teacher, 
(6) Business Executive, (7) Banker, and (8) Journalist. 

The adults rated these same professions as follows: 
(1) Doctor, (2) Clergyman, (3) Lawyer, (4) Teacher. 
(5) Business Executive, (6) Engineer, (7) Banker, and 
(8) Journalist. 

Comparing these two ratings, it is noteworthy to point 
out that the engineer is the only professional man to make 
any appreciable gain in the student ranking. All the 
others remained exactly the same. 

In a more personalized random sampling taken in the 
Athens area, the class polled the man-on-the-street, uni- 
versity students, professors, and students who had dropped 
engineering. “What is an engineer?” they were asked. 
A number of surprising replies were received. 

“An engineer is a normal person who is more than 
normally interested in what seems a dull job to an out- 
sider,” wrote one person. “His tools are his brains and 
his hands, but he works without a well-rounded person- 
ality,” said another. 

Other startling answers were, “Engineers are a dime 
a dozen,” “A well learned person but sometimes one- 
sided,” and “Engineers are too wrapped up in their work 
to have a normal social life.” 

The engineer was described by respondents as a more 
serious individual than others. “He doesn’t forget his 
work even in leisure hours, and it’s always part of his 
conversation,” observed one man. “He learns to be tech- 
nical and is always questioning,” another replied. 

Most of the high school students polled in this area 
said that the word “engineer” brings to mind the con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, and highways. A small 
number thought of mathematics, blueprints, and science. 

A survey of students at Ohio University showed that 
they believed the engineering curriculum harder than 
pre-law or pre-medicine. Favorite subjects of the college 
students were history and English, while math and science 
rated near the bottom of the list. The memory work neces- 
sary, the dullness of the subject, and the extensive outside 
time spent in study were the chief reasons given for dis- 
liking math and science. 
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... Polling the Man-on-the-Street. 


Twenty-one Ohio University students who had dis- 
continued their engineering course were asked for their 
reasons. The majority said they dropped engineering 
because of low grades and the difficulty of the work. Most 
of those interviewed said their new major was easier and 
more interesting, but probably less attractive financially. 
These students are now studying industrial management, 
education, and architecture. 

After the polls in the Athens area had been conducted, 
the public relations class was invited to make up a display 
of the results for the annual meeting in Dayton of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. As guests of the 
Society at this meeting the class took the opportunity to 
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. . Telephone polling, too. 


obtain the views and opinions of the engineers them- 
selves. Some of the significant results: 


@ Their professional status is recognized by their com- 
pany. 


@ Most stated they liked math and science very much 
in high school and college. 


@ All thought their choice of a career was a correct one. 


@ Nearly all agreed that engineers ranked equally with 
business men and bankers, but believed doctors and law- 
yers to rate above them. 


@ Utilize the men already in engineering to better ad- 
vantage. 


When questioned as to why they selected their profes- 
sion, most said because of their engineering aptitudes. 
The professional status was the reason given by some. 
with very few indicating that money entered into the pic- 
ture at all. 


. . . Class studies findings. The 
Ohio SPE worked with the Univer- 
sity to find out just what Mr. Public 
thinks when asked everyday ques- 
tions regarding professional engi- 
neers and their work. 


Eeven of the seventeen members in the public rela- 
tions class took the trip to Dayton where they answered 
inquiries about their joint project with the OSPE, ex- 
plained the various features of the display, and partici- 
pated in committee discussions. The students exhibited a 
comprehensive display of charts, sketches, photographs. 
polls, clippings, and illustrative material. News releases 
with photographs were sent to various Ohio newspapers 
explaining the activities of the student “consultants” in 
connection with the 1956 annual meeting. 

Following the suggestion of the OSPE officers, another 
survey. which was the one used in the state-wide high 
school and man-on-the-street polling, was prepared and 
taken home by the students during their spring vacation. 
The purpose of this poll was to enlarge the scope of the 
Athens polls by sampling the opinions of people in other 
parts of the nation. When the students returned from 
their vacation they brought with them samplings from 
cities in Ohio, Florida, New York, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

Concurrently, several individual and sub-group proj- 
ects were undertaken and completed by the various mem- 
bers of the class. One student, for example, brought OSPE 
clipping scrapbooks up to date. Other students evaluated 
transcribed 15-minute programs that OSPE had spon- 
sored about five years ago. Some drew up implementa- 
tions of possible OSPE projects, such as speaker’s bu- 
reaus, student engineering workshops. classroom science 
activities, and scholarships. Two class members won ap- 
proval for their model news release that can be used by 
OSPE chapters in explaining policy regarding engineer- 
ing contracts submitted on a non-bidding basis. In addi- 
tion, various other programs were carried out. The final 
class project was the preparation of a “Public Relations 
Handbook” for the Ohio Society. 

The “consultants” also prepared a list of activities or 
projects through which OSPE could best accomplish its 
three primary objectives. 

This challenging program of seeking a better under- 
standing of the engineering profession is still being jointly 
examined by Ohio University and the OSPE. A graduate 
student at the university has been assigned to work with 
the Ohio Society during the fall semester on additional 
studies and programs. In many ways the survey indi- 
cates a great improvement in the public's understanding 
of the engineering profession, and such cooperative proj- 
ects as the OSPE Ohio University venture play an im- 
portant part in furthering this understanding.—End. 
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By 
Milton F. Lunch. 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING MANPOWER PROBLEM 
UNDER INTENSIVE STUDY 


THe largest employer of engineers and scientists—the 
Federal Government, with approximately 43,000 of them 
on the payroll——is feeling the manpower pinch along with 
other users. This is not a new problem, but it has been 
growing in severity, and it is now receiving study for action 
in the next Congress at the highest governmental level. 


Two recent developments of significance are: (1) Cre- 
ation of a Committee on Engineers and Scientists for Fed- 
eral Government Programs, under the leadership of Philip 
Young, President Eisenhower's Adviser on Personnel Man- 


agement, and Chairman of the Civil Service Commission; . 


(2) Hearings before the House Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization, starting December 10, to consider steps 
which have been taken and those which are contemplated. 


The new governmental committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the major departments and agencies utilizing 
engineers and scientists, as well as policy agencies, such 
as the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Bureau of 
the Budget. Dr. Kenneth S. Colmen, an engineering grad- 
vate of Georgia Tech, and scientific manpower specialist 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, is project director of 
the group. 


In his directive to the group, Young noted that the 
Federal Government supports upward of half of all re- 
search and development activity in the United States, im- 
posing heavy demands for engineers and scientists above 
those of ah expanding private economy. He said that 
the first step for the Federal agencies is ‘‘to make certain 
we are doing all we can with respect to the recruitment, 
retention and utilization of scientists and engineers for 
Federal establishments. With the large investment in sci- 
entific facilities that the Government has made over the 
last several years, it is only sound business practice to 
employ the highest caliber scientists and engineers.’’ Not- 
ing the various limitations on Federal agencies in com- 
peting for the best talent, he said the point had been 
reached where the President, who is already aware of 
the situation, should be provided with background for any 
needed action. The Committee is to prepare a report to 
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be submitted to the President and the Cabinet with a view 
toward legislative action early in the next Congress and 
executive action earlier. 


Based on the initial efforts of the group it appears that 
its report will probably be the most comprehensive and 
enlightening yet on the definition of the many aspects of 
the problem, together with suggested solutions. The fol- 
lowing list of Subcommittees indicates the wide scope of 
the investigation: 


@ Numbers, Kinds, Levels of Engineers and Scientists in 
the Government 


@ Comparison of Government Scientific Pay Levels of 


Mr. Philip Young, 
Chairman, 


Civil Service Commission 


Engineers and Scientists with those in Other Sectors 
of the Economy 


@ Comparison of Other Benefits 


@ Attitudes of Scientists Toward Government Employ- 
ment 


@ Turnover Analysis 
@ Recruitment Activities 


@ Utilization 


While it is too early to indicate the type of recommen- 
dations which will be forthcoming, preliminary meetings 
have noted the need for greater flexibility in-salary struc- 
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ture, the need for authorization of more liberal recruiting 
techniques, improvements in the fringe benefits available 
to Federal engineers and scientists, and a greater recog- 
nition of the professional status of such personnel. 


The study group is coordinating its efforts with other 
Federal bodies also working on the same problem from 
different angles—the Defense Department's Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Professional and Technical Compen- 
sation, the President's Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development, the President's Na- 
tional Committee for the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers, and the President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. 


Out of these various studies there is expected to emerge 
a comprehensive administration-backed plan which will 


Rep. James C, Davis, 


Georgia 


get to the root of the several problems—attract and hold 
engineers and scientists in the Federal agencies, provide 
the military agencies with the number and kind of re- 
quired technical personnel, stimulate greater numbers of 
qualified persons to study engineering or scientific sub- 
jects, and a long-range program to meet the many prob- 
lems inherent in the boom in post-high school education. 


Meanwhile, Representative James C. Davis of Georgia, 
Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Manpower Utili- 
zation, is going ahead with hearings to explore particularly 
an aspect of the problem which has troubled him and 
others for some time. His concern in the engineering- 
scientific manpower field pertains to the aggravation of 
the problem brought about by the hiring competition cre- 
ated by cost-plus, defense research and development proj- 
ects. Last August the Georgia legislator called attention 
to this situation and requested the Civil Service Commission 
and the Defense Department to initiate studies for correc- 
tive action. 


In calling the hearing, Rep. Davis said, ‘‘money from 
government research and development contracts is being 
used by the contractors to pay high salaries to get engi- 
neers and scientists to leave the government and other 
private companies as well. Now the Civil Service is being 
asked to increase salaries to meet this competition from 
the private firms holding government contracts. It is our 


belief that since these contracts are controlled largely by 
the Department of Defense, every effort should be made 
to eliminate the possibility of any pirating of scientists 
and engineers. In the interest of better manpower utiliza- 
tion and a stronger defense effort, undue competition must 
be checked. We plan to explore with the Military De- 
partments what is being and should be done to bring 
this about.” 


Rep. Davis had earlier called this situation ‘‘robbing 
Peter to pay Paul when we give them contracts paid for 
with tax monies that permit them to hire the best scientists 
and engineers away from the Government."’ 


While it would be most misleading and dangerous to 
assume that any corrective action of a particular type is 
planned or even being contemplated, nevertheless, the 
fact must be faced that the situation could involve a return 
to salary controls through the device of Government ap- 
proval of salaries to be reimbursed to contractors for 
engineers and scientists working on the research and 


development contracts. 


It is almost certain that Rep. Davis and others who will 
have a voice in seeking a solution do not want to impose 
salary control for engineers and scientists vorking on 
Government contracts. Based on past expeiic..ce, such 
controls are messy at best, difficult to administer and 
inevitably slow down progress in the contractor's opera- 
tions. It would probably be even more unsatisfactory now 
than in the past due to the higher demand for engineers 


and scientists. 


On the other hand, it may be assumed that Congress 
will not be satisfied to let the situation drag on—govern- 
ment contractors paying whatever salaries they must to 
get the scarce personnel, and getting them from other 
sources that also have an urgent need but are limited in 
the amounts they may pay, particularly Federal agencies 
and educational institutions. 


There is general agreement that the long-range answer 
to all these problems is to provide the required number of 
engineers and scientists for all users and all purposes. In 
the meantime, there is somewhat less emphatic agreement 
that the immediate answers are better utilization of pro- 
fessional personnel, greater use of and training more 
engineering and scientific technicians, and more realistic 
competitive salaries for professionals in Government and 
educational institutions, together with a substantial im- 
provement in the recognition and atmosphere surrounding 


the much-sought-after professionals. 


From the Federal level, at least, 1957 may be the year 
of action after five years of problem definition and study. 
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Engineering Employment Practices 


A short digest of a monthly bulletin published 
by the National Society of Professional Engineers 
in the interest of advancing cooperative relations 
between professional engineers and their employers. To regularly receive the complete publication which is 
distributed widely to industrial, commercial and educational organizations, write the NSPE, 2029 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


v Engineers and other professional employees in American industry now are earning about 8.6 per 
cent more than they earned last year, according to a survey of the American Management Association. 
The survey covered the period May, 1955 to May, 1956, embracing 31,400 engineers, sicentists and ad- 
ministrative employees in 49 different activities at five levels of responsibility. For the same period the 
year before the increase was 4.5 per cent. Engineers with less than one year of experience were re- 
ported earning a median salary of $5,300 a year. For one to three years’ experience, the median was 
$6,500 a year. The survey revealed that the increase for engineers was higher than for any other ex- 
ecutive or specialized groups, but engineers and scientists are less likely to receive bonuses than the 


members of middle management. 
* * * * * 


¥ The House Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization will open hearings on December 10 to consider governmental 
and defense contractor policies and practices regarding engineering and scientific manpower. Rep. James C. Davis of 
Georgia, chairman of the group, said they are particularly concerned over the hiring competition created by cost-plus, 
defense research and development projects. “Money from government research and development contracts is being used 
by the contractors to pay high salaries to get engineers and scientists to leave the government and other private com- 
panies as well.” he said. “Now the Civil Service is being asked to increase salaries to meet this competition from the 
private firms holding government contracts.” He called this situation, “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 


* * * 


¥ A survey by the Junior Activities Committee. Kansas City Section, ASCE, reveals that the average earning for more 
than 400 engineers in 1955 was $9,140, contrasted with a figure of $10,625, which was the average amount the engineers 
thought they should have earned. Other findings indicated general satisfaction with employment conditions, except 
that 52% said they were engaged in many daily tasks which could be handled by subordinate personnel. Of the group 
covered, 63% were registered P.E.’s and 17° were E.L.T.’s. 


* * *% *% 


v A survey of 24 key companies in the Cleveland area by Associated Industries of Cleveland reports 
the engineering department work week averages 41.3 hours. For exempt engineering personnel overtime 
pay practices vary considerably. Seven companies do not pay any overtime for exempt engineers. One- 
and-one-half times pay after 40 hours for all overtime is reported by four companies. Others have a 
sliding scale arrangement for overtime based on the amount earned. 


* * * * 


oY Registered professional engineers enjoy an advantage both salary-wise and position-wise over non-registered engi- 
ners. This is shown by a survey of 2346 members of the Schenectady General Electric Engineers’ Association. Based on 
1955 salaries, the engineer with a license is the beneficiary of probably $2000 to $2500 a year more salary in the age level 
above 40 years. Below 40, the advantage is reduced to $500 to $1000 a year. Copies of the complete report (with charts) 
are available from NSPE upon request. 


¢ Thirty-six industrial employers have announced support of a program to meet their engineering personnel needs and 
to stabilize engineering employment, according to an announcement by Orville E. Armstrong and Co., personnel coun- 
selors. New York City. The program provides personal counseling service to engineers at the expense of the employers 
to aid the engineer-employees in their career development. ’ 


% * * * 


¥ The National Labor Relations Board has refused the petition of the Minneapolis Federation of Honey- 
well Engineers (ESA) to represent coordinators, in addition to the approximately 1,700 engineers and 
technicians the union now represents ... The American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 Puritan Ave- 
nue, Detroit 39, Michigan has published, “Where Do Engineers Work in Industry?” The report says one 
out of every three mechanical and industrial engineering graduates is being, or will be, assigned manu- 
facturing engineering responsibilities, but the number of courses offered in this field in most colleges 
and universities today is virtually non-existent. 
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1957-58 Nominees Are Announced 


activities in his home state and in the National So- 

ciety of Professional Engineers, has been selected by 
the NSPE Nominating Committee to head the 1957-58 
slate of candidates for National Society office. The presi- 
dential nominee is Garvin H. Dyer, of Independence, now 
serving a second term as vice president of the North 
Central Region. He is a director of the Missouri Water 
Company, and manager and chief engineer of the Inde- 
pendence division of the firm. 

Vice presidential nominees selected by the Committee 
are: A. H. Kidder, Northeastern Region; John B. Mc- 
Gaughy, Southeastern Region; Harry G. Kennedy, Central 
Region; W. L. Hindermann, North Central Region; Clark 
A. Dunn, Southwestern Region; and L. R. Durkee, Western 
Region. 


A seis man, long prominent in professional society 


Garvin H. Dyer, of Independence, Mis- 
souri, nominee for the 1957-58 NSPE 
presidency, has been actively engaged in 
water works operation and management 
for over 33 years. He has recently been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Missouri Water Company, and has been, 
since 1947, manager and chief engineer 
of the Independence division of the firm. 
Prior to that year, he was engineer, as- 
sistant superintendent, and secretary of 
the Springfield City Water Company. 
Born in Ash Grove, Missouri, he received 
his education in the public schools of 
Springfield, and through correspondence 
and private study. He is currently serv- a + * 
ing a second term as NSPE vice presi- . 
dent, and is a former member of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Dyer is a past president of the 


H. Kipper of Phila- 
delphia, nominated for a sec- 
ond term as vice president for 
the Northeastern Region, is a 
graduate of M.I.T., from 
which he received B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in electrical en- 
gineering. Since 1923, he has 
been employed by the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, 
where he was recently ap- 
pointed research engineer, re- 
search and development de- 
Allan H. Kidder 

Active in chapter and state 
society activities, he is a past 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsylvania 
SPE, and served as vice president of the State Society in 
1950. He also served as a national director in 1952-55, 
and has held various NSPE committee chairmanships. 
Since 1954 he has been a member of the NSPE-EJC 
Liaison Committee. 

Mr. Kidder is a fellow of the AIEE and AAAS. He is a 
director of The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia; and vice 
president of the Philadelphia Council, ASTM. 


Garvin H. 


In announcing the names of the candidates, the Com- 
mittee pointed out that additional nominations may be 
made by members as provided in the NSPE Constitution. 
Other names will be placed on the official ballot upon 
petition of fifty members, all in good standing, provided 
such petition is received at least one week prior to the 
printing of the ballot. The closing date for such petitions, 
which should be sent to NSPE’s Washington office, is 
January 10, 1957, 

Members of the Nominating Committee are: Clarence 
T. Shoch, chairman: and Arthur G. Behling, Harold J. 
Engstrom, A. C. Kirkwood, Robert B. Rice, and K. M. 
Wood. 

The following are brief biographical sketches of the 
Committee’s choices for NSPE leadership. 


Missouri SPE, and has served as 
chairman of both its Ozark and West- 
ern Chapters. He is also an active 
member of the American Water Works 
Association, and was chairman of 
that group’s Missouri Section in 1952. 
He is a past chairman of the Missouri 
Water & Sewerage Conference, and re- 
ceived its Award of Merit in 1954. The 
nominee is an honor member of Chi 
Epsilon, and is a past president of the 
Mid-Missouri section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He is also a 
member of the Kansas City Engineers 
oat Club, the Independence Lions Club, the 
_— . Independence and Jackson County Cham- 
Dyer bers of Commerce, and various Masonic 
bodies, including the Ararat Shrine. 


Boun B. McGaveny, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, vice presi- 
dential nominee for the 
Southeastern Region, is a 
senior partner and chief en- 
gineer in the firm of Lublin. 
McGaughy and Associates, 
Architects and Consulting En- 
gineers. A native of Norfolk. 
he attended the University of 
Virginia and Duke Univer- 
sity, and received a B.S. and 
C.E. degree from the latter. 

From 1938 to 1943, he held 
various positions with the 
U.S. Government, the last po- 
sition held being that of chief, design section, U.S. Engi- 
neers Office in Norfolk. He was chairman of the faculty 
for the Norfolk Extension (night engineering school) of 
the University of Virginia from 1941 through 1944. He 
is a member of ASCE, a past president of the Virginia 
SPE, and a past president of the Engineers Club of Hamp- 
ton Roads. He is also a member of the American Con- 
crete Institute. and a member of the Norfolk Board of 
Adjustments and Appeals. 


John B. McGaughy 
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A. Duyn, of Still- 
water, Oklahoma, vice presi- 
dential nominee for a second 
term for the Southwestern 
Region, is the executive di- 
rector of the Division of En- 
gineering Research and a pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at 
the Oklahoma Institute of 
Technology, Oklahoma A&M 
College. He was born in 
Stickney, South Dakota, and 
his educational record in- 
cludes a B.S. in civil engi- 
neering received from the 
University of Wisconsin, C.E. 
and M.S. in C.E. degrees from Oklahoma A&M College, 
and a Ph.D. in civil engineering from Cornell University. 

Dr. Dunn was president of the Oklahoma SPE in 1948, 
and has served on the NSPE Board of Directors. He is a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society for Engineering Education, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Sigma Tau, Chi Epsilon, and various civic groups. 


Clark A. Dunn 


R. Durkee, of Mer- 
cer Island, Washington, vice 
presidential nominee for the 
Western Region for a second 
term, is the area representa- 
tive for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in 
Seattle. He is a graduate of 
Montana State College with a 
B.S. in A.E.. and also holds 
an honorary doctorate in en- 
gineering and public admin- 
istration. 

He has served in the U.S. 
Navy, has been a construc- 
tion superintendent for vari- 
ous projects in the Pacific Northwest, and has been in 
the employ of the Federal Government since 1933. In 
1956 he received the Merit Citation from the National 
Civil Service League. 

Mr. Durkee is a past president of the Washington SPE, 
and also of the Seattle Chapter of the State Society. Cur- 
rently he is directing the Public Relations Group of NSPE 
committees. He is a member of the Bonneville Regional 
Advisory Council, the SAME, the American Society for 
Public Administration, the Seattle Engineers Club, Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, the Seattle Federal Business Asso- 
ciation, and several other professional and civic organi- 
zations. 


Lindley R. Durkee 


Hinvermany, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, vice presi- 
dential nominee for the North 
Central Region, is division 
engineer in the Midwest area 
for the Asphalt Institute. He 
is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, having re- 
ceived a B.S. and an M.S. in 
civil engineering. 

Mr. Hindermann is a vet- 
eran of 22 years of service 
with the Minnesota State 
Highway Department, both in 
the laboratory and in the 
field. His service included po- 


W. L. Hindermann 
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sitions as bituminous engineer and as a district mainte- 
nance engineer. 

The nominee holds the rank of lieutenant commander 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve. Active in both the Minne- 
apolis and Duluth Chapters of the Minnesota SPE, he 
served as president of the Duluth group in 1953. His tech- 
nical memberships include the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Asphalt Paving Technologists, American Road 
Builders Association, Highway Research Board, Military 
Engineers, and Sigma Xi. He has served two years as a 
National Director to NSPE. 


Barry G. Kennepy, of 
Charleston, West Virginia, 
nominee for a second term as 
vice president for the Central 
Region, is executive secretary 
of the Kanawha Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, a position 
he has held since 1941. A 
graduate of West Virginia 
University, he is co-author of 
that school’s Research Bul- 
letin No. 4, “Mining Methods 
in West Virginia.” In 1944 
he was labor consultant to 
Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old Ickes. 

Mr. Kennedy is a past president of the West Virginia 
SPE, and is a member of AIME. He is currently serving 
as chairman of the Coal Producers Committee for Smoke 
Abatement, and also as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Scientific, Engineering, and Specialized Per- 
sonnel for the Selective Service System in West Virginia. 
He is president of the Charleston Rotary Club. 

He is an elder in the Presbyterian Church, a Yoke Fel- 
low, a Shriner, a director of the YMCA, a member of the 
Kanawha County Board of Education, and a member of 
Kappa Sigma, and Sigma Gamma Epsilon. 


Harry G, Kennedy 


BR B. ALLEN, of Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, nomi- 
nated for a 10th term as treas- 
urer, is assistant dean of en- 
gineering at the University of 
Maryland. He spent his early 
years in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and received his B.S. 
in civil engineering from 
Yale University. After teach- 
ing at Yale, he spent several 
years with the Boston & Maine 
Railroad as a construction 
engineer, and two years in 
private consulting practice. 
His association with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland began in 1933, and he was given the 
title of full professor in 1945. 

Registered in both Maryland and Connecticut, he has 
been active in the affairs of the Maryland SPE, having 
served as secretary-treasurer, as president, and as a na- 
tional director to NSPE. 

He is a member of Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, and several other engineering societies, in- 
cluding the American Society for Engineering Education. 


Russell B. Allen 


Make Sure and Vote When You 
Reeeive Your Ballot! 
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N.S.P.E. 


Believes 


WOULD THAT 


WE ALL WERE 
AS DEDICATED 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


Neve has from its founding empha- 


sized the precept that every engineer 


should be proud of his profession. It 
has been expressed repeatedly in pol- 
icv documents, editorial writing and 
committee activity that this pride 
should have many outlets of expres- 
sion. Not only is it inherent that every 
engineer feel deep in his heart a re- 
sponsibility to give of his best in pro- 
fessional service. but that he is willing 
to expand portions of his otherwise 
free time to make the profession a 
better one for those who follow, and 
to assist younger men in an apprecia- 
tion of the things he sees of value in 
his professional organization. 

It is not often enough, however, that 
evidence of real dedication to the pro- 
fession comes to the fore. Too many 
members of the profession give only 
lip service to these principles. If a 
general wave of dedication to pro- 
fessional concepts were to overwhelm 
the engineers of the nation, tremen- 
dous progress toward professional stat- 
us would result. 

There was recently received in the 
Headquarters office a typewritten let- 
ter from a member. The typing was 
poor, with a number of misspellings 
and strikeovers. On first glance it ap- 
peared that the writer had taken little 
pains in the preparation of the letter 
and apparently had little concern with 
the impression it might create on the 
person receiving it. On reading the 
content of the letter. however, all these 


things were explained; and when one 
finished the letter. the deep dedication 
of the writer to his profession was evi- 
dent. The letter with spellings cor- 
rected and a few identification items 
omitted is as follows: 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose dollars to rein- 
state my membership in the pro- 
fessional society. [| was a charter 
member of the State 
Society. but when my eyesight failed 
in 52 I reasoned I was through and 
so advised the secretary. However, 
I gained admittance to the - - 
Rehabilitation Service. They passed 
me through considerable training, 
including touch typing. They gave 
me employment during which I was 
trained in Braille reading and writ- 
ing. I now stand accredited as a 
construction civil engineer by the 
National Industries for the Blind 
for the layout, construction and op- 
eration of rehabilitation centers, and 
incidentally. I am now in negotia- 
tions with two prospects .. . They 
heartily approve my rejoining the 
Society. 

Yours truly, 
—_—., P.E. 
Perhaps if more of us would close 
our eyes and think of the tremendous 
opportunities we have with the special- 
ized technical knowledge and the fac- 


ulties at our command, the responsi- 
bilities of our professional status would 
be more evident to us.—End. 


The American Engineer 
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Federal Aid to Education 


Among Subjects at Board Meeting 


DUCATION preparatory to the collegiate level is strictly 

a matter for the local government, the NSPE Board 

of Directors agreed at their fall meeting in October 
at White Sulphur Springs. W. Va.. but the Society did 
endorse steps to encourage students in the upper twenty- 
five per cent of their high school class to attend college. 
(See full reports below.) 

The Board, in extending national policy on engineering 
education, also supported moves to provide better instrue- 
tion particularly in the fields of mathematics and science. 
as well as the development and expansion of the educa- 
tional programs of technical institutes where the courses 
are at the post high school level. 

Financial support through federal funds for students 
not having received their bachelor’s degree was opposed 
by the NSPE. 

In other developments, the Task Forces of the newly 
formed Functional Sections for Consulting Engineers in 
Private Practice gave an extensive report at the meeting 
which brought together the Directors of the National 
Society representing the forty-one state societies. The Task 
Forces—organized in May—were formed to investigate 
problems in such areas as fees. professional liability in- 
surance, and ethical practices, 

The Board of Directors received a report on two court 
cases involving interpretations of the professional pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, in which NSPE has inter- 
vened as a “friend of the court.” The first case involves 
a group of engineers at the Jersey City plant of Westing- 
house who are seeking an election for decertification from 
the electrical workers’ union. NSPE is supporting the con- 
tention that professional employees are entitled under the 
law to a separate decertification election as a professional 
group. 

The other case, at the Buffalo plant of Westinghouse. 
tests the doctrine of the National Labor Relations Board 
that it may include some nonprofessional employees with 


professionals in voting units on collective bargaining repre- 
sentation decisions. The NSPE brief declares that this is 
a clear violation of the law and constitutes a threat to the 
entire engineering profession in that such a rule may give 
the power of actual decision to the nonprofessionals. 

The Board was advised that both cases are pending in 
the U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia and 
may be decided in the next month. 

In regard to professional concepts in engineering, the 
National Society encouraged: 


@® Chapters to sponsor high school engineer 
clubs. 


@ Colleges to place more emphasis on pro- 
fessionalism—either through courses or 
lectures. 

@ State societies to work more actively with 
college engineering students who are form- 
ing student chapters of the state societies. 


@ More extensive work with young engineers 
following graduation. 


A 29-minute color film. “American Engineer,” was 
shown to the Directors. (See page 29.) The film—de- 
signed as a tribute to the accomplishments of American 
engineers—is being used as a part of the Society sponsored 
National Engineers’ Week, February 17-23, 1957, and is 
available to all NSPE chapters without charge. 

Hosts for the meeting were the West Virginia Society 
of Professional Engineers. with the Honorable William 
C. Marland, governor of West Virginia, giving an address 
of welcome. 


Highlights of the official reports and action 
taken by the Board follow. 


Shown is the NSPE Board of Directors at work at the White Sulphur Springs meeting. The West Virginia SPE served as 


hosts and entertained the visitors graciously at a number of gala social events. 
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The Friday night banquet was a highlight of the Board 
meeting. Shown above at the head table are, |. to r., Dr. 
John F. Montgomery, President of Greenbrier College and 
Mrs. Montgomery; Royal C. Bundy, President of the West 


FEDERAL POLICY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


The interim report attached is submitted to provide policy guid- 
ance for this Society and its officers during a period when this 
Society will be working with other engineering societies toward 
unity of policy in this area. We solicit the suggestions of the 
members of the Board with this in mind. The committee is well 
aware that the report does not deal with every aspect of the prob- 
lem but we believe that it covers the most important phases. 

This committee probably became essential because of the con- 
cern of the congress with availability of scientists and engineers. 
Even though it can be easily established that there are many en- 
gineering positions open that are not being filled—‘the shortage 
of engineers has become a controversial subject.” 

If the committee had attempted an adequate factual study of 
the current situation with regard to needs for engineers, it could 
have absorbed all the time and resources of the members of the 
committee, and the results would probably not have been con- 
clusive. Since the supply of men and women educated as engi- 
neers for the next four years is now a reasonably fixed quantity de- 
termined by existing enrollments, the current situation is of rel- 
atively minor importance. Present enrollments justify the pre- 
diction that there will be 150,000 engineers graduated during the 
next four years and the rate per year in 1960 will be over 45.000. 

Legislation to increase the number of engineering graduates 
could not produce appreciable results before 1960, and thus the 
recommendations of the committee are based upon an estimate 
of the situation at that time. 

An analysis of the educational program of the more capable 
high school students indicates a serious loss to this nation in their 
failure to continue their education beyond high school. The 
committee believes there is need for immediate action to improve 
instruction in the primary and secondary schools to insure a supply 
of well-trained engineers eight or ten years from now. 

The interim policies we proposed for your consideration deal 
with four areas that affect the supply and quality of the engineer- 
ing services available to the nation. 


(a) Instructional staff 

(b) Stimulation and preparation of high school students 
(c) Technician education 

(d) Financing education of college students 


Because of numerous facets of the problem assigned to the com- 
mittee, it has been difficult to reduce the volume of information 
and data to an amount that could be presented to*this Board. It 
has been a problem to organize the background material in such 
a manner as to eliminate repetition when considering the various 
policy statements. For this reason, I am presenting background 
material before discussing the committee’s report. 


Pre-College Education 


According to Harold Clark in the May, 1955, N.E.A. Journal, 
only thirteen per cent of the adult population consider academic 
education the most important job of the secondary schools. Without 
attempting to document complete information, recent comments in 
the newspapers probably reflect the results of the attitude toward 
the preparation of high school students for college. The October 
15, - issue of the Daily Oklahoman carried the following edi- 
torial: 


Is It An Emergency 


“A national emergency exists which can’t be shrugged off 
by apathetic parents, indifferent educators, penny-wise school 
boards or students taking the easy route to a diploma. 


Virginia SPE: NSPE President and Mrs. Robert J. Rhine- 
hart: Mason Lockwood, President, ASCE: and (partly in 
view) Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, wife of NSPE’s Vice President 
from the North Central Region. 


“High school students are being short-changed on training 
for high-paying jobs. In smaller districts they do not even 
have the opportunity to know whether they would like science 
and mathematics. 

“Let the educators at OU, Oklahoma A&M, and Oklahoma 
City University tell you what this means. At OU alone, it 
cost taxpayers $25,000 to teach more than 1,800 freshmen 
simple mathematics they should have learned in high school, 
and fourteen per cent of this group were still unable to master 
the remedial course. At A&M, 770 are enrolled in remedial 
mathematics; 300 are taking the elementary course at OCU. 
Mathematics, of course, is the best preparation for science.” 
And the October 14, 1956, issue of the Omaha World Herald 

contained the following article: 

“Seventy-seven per cent of new students entering the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska this fall were placed in remedial Engilsh 
classes. 

“Only twenty-three per cent were considered ready for a 
standard full-credit freshman English course.” 

Recent information indicates that sixty per cent of the 72,806 
freshmen engineers in engineering colleges of the U. S. in 1955 
were required to take non-credit or preparatory mathematics be- 
fore they could enroll in regular college courses. This usually 
means an additional semester in college for the student to earn 
a degree. On the basis of an average cost of $600 per semester 
for the student this lack of adequate preparation costs these stu- 
dents and their parents twenty-six million dollars. This does not 
include the costs to the institution of providing instruction for 
courses that should have been taken in high school. 

Providing qualified instruction to accomplish this is not a simple 
matter. In primary and secondary schools where it is the policy 
to determine salary rates for teachers without regard to field of 
specialization generally means that students are either denied the 
opportunity to study mathematics and science or to accept in- 
struction in the subjects from teachers of comparatively less 
competence than in other subjects. Jt should be the policy of 
school officials to adopt salary policies that will assure students 
not only the opportunity to study mathematics and science but 
that the instruction will be on a par with other instruction. Where 
schools follow a salary policy primarily based upon tenure and 
years of college training, they force students to accept less com- 
petent instruction in some fields than others. 

A fundamental problem of management is involved in the so- 
lution of this problem. To the extent that school officials have con- 
centrated so much of their available resources in the so-called 
preparation of students for citizenship and getting along with their 
fellow man that they do not develop competence in students for 
vocations and further education they have increased the cost of 
education for those students unnecessarily. 


Stimulation of High School Students 


The importance of the teacher in the grade school and high 
school to adequate preparation of a student for college has been 
discussed, but probably of equal importance is the teacher's role in 
stimulating the ambitions of the high school student. In the Oc- 
tober 20 issue of the Saturday Evening Post will be found the 
4.P.I. page on which Charles F. Kettering says, “When a man’s 
life has been a great and wondrous adventure. he often looks back 
in search of the turning point—that single moment which opened 
the door to his great adventure. For me that moment came more 
than sixty years ago, in a small Ohio school house, when an en- 
thusiastic country school teacher awoke in me a burning interest 
in the fascinating world of science. He ignited a spark that led 
me to a wonderful and rewarding career in automotive engineer- 
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ing and basic scientific research and now in the battle against 
cancer.” 

Stimulating, encouraging and challenging students who rs 
capable of scientific and engineering careers can best be done by 
teachers who are interested in, and educated in science and mathe- 
matics. It is important that employment conditions in the schools 
attract such teachers if an adequate supply of capable, well-trained 
scientists and engineers is to be available in the U. S. 

With the salary of the public school teachers (See 4-a, Appendix 
to report) in 1950 of $3010 per year, his purchasing power has 
been increased by only $420 over his $1441 salary of 1940. This 
$420 increase has not been corrected for tax changes during that 
period. On page eleven of the Appendix of our report is visual 
illustration of this general problem. 

In “Tomorrow’s Scientists and Engineers,” a publication of 
NAM, on page seven the following information is quoted. “Accord- 
ing to a recent survey of professions it is found that the average 
income of a dentist is 214 times that of a teacher, the lawyer 
2-7/10 shies, and the physician 4-2/10. times as much.” 

What incentive is there for the high school student to continue 
his education when the semi-skilled laborer’s hourly wages are of 
the same order of magnitude as his teacher's who spent four or 
more years preparing himself for that position? 

It is encouraging to see the trend to better salaries for public 
school teachers, as indicated by the $3600 average for 1953, but 
there are still insufficient teachers to fill science and mathematics 
positions. (See page nine of the Appendix.) Of even greater con- 
cern to the nation’s security and economy are the implications of 
the data shown on page ten of the Appendix, which indicates the 
ability of people being attracted to the teaching profession. 

The previously discussed factors and probably others have re- 
sulted in high school students reacting to further education as 
illustrated by data shown on pages 7, 8a and 8b of the Appendix 
of our report. Further indications of students’ reaction to the 
present educational situation will be found in “Time,” August 20, 
1956, as follows: 

“After giving a battery of tests to 60,000 Oklahoma High School 
students in the first state talent survey of its kind, Chicago’s 
Science Research Associates shed some additional light on ‘the 
nation’s shortage of scientists. Of the 60,000, the S. R. A. found 
7,121 to be scientifically gifted as to be ‘among the very elite in 
America’s high schools.’ Unfortunately, a good fourth of the tal- 
ented never bothered to get good grades, and only half of the 
scientifically gifted are expected to go on to college.” 

These indications of the high school student’s reaction toward 
college education as well as comments that have been made re- 
garding the preparation of high school students for college con- 
vinced the Ad Hoc Committee that early action is necessary, as 
you wil] note in the report. 

Students as far back as the sixth and seventh grades are formu- 
lating their attitude toward their life work; thus, the supply of 
engineers and scientists eight and ten years hence is being de- 
termined today. 

Financial Factors of College Attendance 

In addition to the preparation and stimulation of high school 
students, the financing of a college education is a factor in the 
supply of engineering talent. On page 157 of Wolfle’s book, 
“America’s Resources of Specialized Talent,” will be found a dis- 
cussion of a study made of all the children born in 1926 in a mid- 
west community. Most of the boys in this group were in the service 
during World War II, and as a result of the GI Bill, had scholar- 
ships available to them. The following information is therefore of 
interest. Some seventy-five per cent of the boys were eligible for 
scholarship aid under the Bill, but only two out of twelve at- 
tended college who would not have gone to college if they had 
not had GI scholarships. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
offer of scholarship aid alone did not change the proportion of boys 
who went to college very much. In the 1926 group we see what 
scholarship aid alone, without any change in motivation over what 
now exists, can bring about in the way of college attendance 
among boys. 

In the book “After High School What?” by Ralph Berdie, will 
be found on page seventeen additional evidence of this viewpoint. 

“Ample evidence exists that many students fail to go to collere 
because they lack funds, but additional evidence suggests that leck 
of funds in and of itself is not a sufficient reason for not going 
to college and that the relationship between financial resources 
and college attendance is not a direct one.” 

On page 247 of the book by Wolfle is data on student loan funds. 
There was available in 1946-47, $25 million in student loan funds 
and only $4 million was actually loaned to students that year. And 
on page 154 Wolfle says, “An analysis of family income shows that 
in 1941 compared with 1950, thirty per cent of the families in 1950 
had incomes considered to be sufficient to support a student in 
college, where in 1941 only seventeen per cent of the families had 
incomes of any amount to support a student in college. In these 
terms we may say that the ability to pay for a college education 
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was enjoyed by seventy-six per cent more American families in 
1950 than in 1941. The decade saw only a one-third increase in the 
percentage of youths going to college, while ability to pay for a 
college education as we have calculated it was three-fourths greater, 
This would suggest that our society has actually increased the 
capacity of families to pay for higher education more r ipidly than 
young people have been motivated to go to college.’ 

Funds available in the form of scholarships and fellowships are 
indicated on page six of the Appendix of the report. 

Of most importance, however, in considering the need for 
financial aid to students is the enrollment in engineering colleges 
and the trends of that enrollment. On page five of the Appendix 
of the report this data will be found. 

Of the two problems—financing the student as compared to 
providing adequate instruction, the latter represents a more critical 
factor in guaranteeing adequate engineering talent to the nation. 


INTRODUCTION 

At the request of President Rhinehart, the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Federal Legislation has formulated a statement of basic view- 
points for NSPE in evaluating federal legislation affecting engi- 
neering education. The report does not intend to define the So- 
ciety’s attitudes toward the many types of education or indicate 
the relative importance of the various phases of engineering edu- 
cation. 

It is the committee’s belief that careful evaluation of the activi- 
ties of educational institutions and their accomplishments in each 
activity including data on resources expended could lead to im- 
proved educational programs and higher salaries for teachers in 
many schools. 

The evidence before the committee has convinced members that 
there are fewer teachers of science and mathematics than there 
are positions open, that many students at the pre-college level do 
not have the opportunity to enroll in essential courses in mathe- 
matics and science, that many outstanding students do not con- 
tinue their education beyond the high school level and that the 
annual income of teachers of science and mathematics is not sufh- 
cient to attract and hold the more capable people. 

The committee suggests that conclusions regarding action to be 
taken relative to shortages of engineers be based not only on the 
situation at present but that the trends also be considered. The 
available supply of engineers to industry cannot be materially in- 
fluenced by legislation affecting enrollment in Jess than four years. 

The following paragraphs are statements of basic viewpoints for 
the guidance of NSPE officers and members during the period 
when a final report is being proposed. 

The committee believes that it is the responsibility of the local 
community to provide educational opportunity for the children of 
that area. The committee also believes that legislation can be en- 
acted which will stimulate and assist local communities in dis- 
charging that obligation. Providing a service in which the recipient 
makes no immediate and direct payment usually leads to abnormal- 
ly expensive service. Federally financed education is not only 
potentially expensive to everyone but also inherently includes con- 
trols that must be exercised in delegating authority in distributing 
such funds. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers endorses legisla- 
tion by the Congress that will improve the ability of all educational 
organizations (primary, secondary and college) to attract and hold 
superior men and women in education positions. We consider the 
providing of superior instruction essential to this nation’s economic 
and social progress. A serious problem of providing instruction 
exists even without regard to quality as a result of enrollment in- 
creases. 


Gov. William C. Marland of West Virginia welcomes the 
engineers to the area. Looking on are Robert Williamson, 
Jr., left, General Convention Chairman, and NSPE President 
Robert J. Rhinehart. 
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The National Society of Professional Engineers endorses legis- 
lation by the Congress that will result in the stimulation of high 
school students (particularly in the upper twenty-five per cent of 
the graduates) to continue their education beyond high school. We 
also endorse legislation that stimulates and assists more students 
in the upper ten to twenty per cent of college graduates to con- 
tinue their education beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers endorses legis- 
lation that will stimulate the expansion of technical institute edu- 
cational programs where the courses are at the post high school 
level. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers opposes legisla- 
tion that will provide direct financial support from Federal funds 
for students who have not completed their educational program 
through the bachelor’s degree. 


Board Action: Report Approved 


EDUCATION 
This brief report will serve to indicate the types of activity 
which the Engineers-in-Education Subcommittee will pursue dur- 
ing the current year. There are three major areas of activity, as 
follow: 

1. Continuation of the work started last year whereby con- 
sideration is being given to several aspects of a study of 
salary statistics as they apply to engineering teachers. The 
latest development in this regard is the discovery that the 
Special Surveys Committee of the Engineers Joint Council 
is conducting a study similar to one published in June, 1949 
entitled “A Survey of Teachers’ Salaries in Engineering 
Schools and a Comparison of these with Salaries Paid to 
Engineers in Non-Teaching Employment and with Teachers’ 
Salaries in Other Professional Schools.” It is expected that 
the Committee’s report will be carried in the ASEE Journal 
sometime this fall. This will be studied by the Engineers-in- 
Education Subcommittee and report will be made to the 
Board. 

2. The Ad Hoc Committee on Federal Legislation for Educa- 
tion in Engineering (See above) is reporting on the formu- 
lation of policy statements for NSPE with regard to Federal 
legislation affecting engineering education. The extensive 
considerations of the Ad Hoc Committee embody the inter- 
ests of several committees and it is expected that the Engi- 
neers-in-Education Subcommittee will follow-up on those 
matters which fall within its area of responsibility. 

3. In connection with the 1957 annual meeting of NSPE in 
Dallas, Texas. on June 6-8 a conference on the Professional 
Development of the Young Engineer in Education will be 
held on Friday, June 7. This Committee has the responsi- 
bility of arranging the program of the conference. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 


ENGINEERS-IN-EMPLOY-OF-PRIVATE 
PRACTITIONERS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Committee Interests 

This Subcommittee consists of two engineers working for con- 
tractors and five employed in the field of consulting engineering. 
Interests are interwoven with those of the Young Engineers 
Committee, the Consulting Engineers Functional Section, and 
the Employment Practices Subcommittees which are concerned 
with engineers in education, government and industry. 
Survey of Engineers Employed by Consulting Engineers 

On August 6. the Washington office mailed out slightly over 
1600 questionnaires. By the first of October about 350 replies 
were received. When it was apparent that many Illinois con- 
sultants had failed to receive a questionnaire, the Washington 
office was sent a list of 119 consulting engineers with home 
offices in Illinois. Only ten of these were on the NSPE list; 
however, NSPE files contained twenty-eight names which were 
not on the Illinois list. We believe the Illinois list is up-to-date. 
If this is representative of the other states, our file on consultants 
is not current. The Committee feels that our survey should cover 
as many firms as possible. To this end, we are exploring every 
possible means for obtaining an up-to-date list of consulting 
firms whom we believe should be invited to answer our question- 
naire. 
Professional Development 

In the interest of improving the professional status of engi- 
neers employed by private practitioners, we have contacted Pro- 
fessor Leland Hobson, P. E., chairman of the Young Engineers 
Committee with the hope that we can work with this group in 
our common problems. At the suggestion of Vice President Garvin 
Dyer. P. E.. all of the Employment Practices Subcommittees are 
keeping each other informed of their respective activities. One 
of our members has attended the September 29-30 meeting of the 
Engineers-in-Industry Subcommittee. We have studied and ad- 
mired the Criteria for Professional Development and The First 
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Five Years of Professional Development (an Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development publication.) We feel that there 
are, in these publications, many ideas of value to us and other 
engineers working for private practitioners. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve certain additions and modifications are desirable, if not 
necessary, to provide wider application to engineers working for 
private practitioners, 
Committee Meeting 

We feel that at least one meeting of this Subcommittee is 
necessary to solidify our thoughts and develop recommendations 
of value to engineers employed in the consulting and construc- 
tion fields. We recommend that the Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee make it financially possible to hold such a 
meeting before March 31, 1957. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 


ENGINEERS-IN-INDUSTRY SUBCOMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDED FOR BOARD ACTION 

It is recommended that a special committee be selected and 
be made responsible to the Executive Committee for the develop- 
ment of formal course and material to be used for the profes- 
sional indoctrination of the undergraduate. The membership of 
the committee should reflect in proportion the number of engi- 
neers employed by industry and should have the assistance of all 
committees which can make a contribution to the development of 
a fully rounded professional program. - 

It is recommended that the appropriate committee study the 
formation of student chapters and determine the necessity for 
student membership status within the framework of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers for such a program to be suc- 
cessful. 

EDUCATION OR INDOCTRINATION OF THE UNDER 
GRADUATE IN THE MEANING AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PROFESSIONALISM 

The Subeommittee recognizes the need for undergraduate train- 
ing in the meaning of professionalism. It has been found that the 
first years after graduation are the most important formative 
years. Impressions, incentives, challenges for time and effort and 
encouragement are with each engineer's first opportunity in- 
dustry or other employment. To say that all industry or that all 
employers do not have a fully adequate program for the indoctri- 
nation of the young engineer into professional attitudes and 
activities places a challenge before this Subcommittee and our 
Society. Much has been done to set before the employer and 
the engineer alike the principles of professionalism but much 
more remains to be done. 

Industry has become more and more interested in the develop- 
ment of their professional employees. It has solicited the assist- 
ance of groups such as ours; it has sought an exchange of experi- 
ences and information through conference discussions, and it has 
placed many constructive programs at the disposal of the em- 
ployed professional engineer. And much remains to be done 
among so many industries and employers who have yet to find 
the components or the benefits of a professional climate. 

What better way to acquaint the graduate with professional 
attitudes and their benefits than through a formal experience 
while an undergraduate. The Subcommittee recognizes competi- 
tion of student interests in technical subjects. It joins with 
educators and other professional engineers in concern for wise 
selection of curricula to best prepare the student for his technical 
task in the fast multiplying complex computer days ahead. The 
Subcommittee feels, however, that the engineer is only as effec- 
tive as the machines he devises and operates unless he has con- 
sidered and has had instilled in him the professional concepts 
which can make him of real value to humanity. The suggestion 
is made, therefore, that formal undergraduate training be pro- 
vided in the field of humanities so his professional life may be 
well directed and full of purpose. 

The Engineers-in-ludustry Subcommittee is impressed by the 
fact that more than seventy-five per cent of the graduates find 
their employment in industry. The Subcommittee feels it appro- 
priate, therefore, to recommend to the Board certain programs 
for the development of the undergraduate in the meaning and 
practice of professionalism. 

Study should be given to formulation of a course in profes- 
sionalism. This course should be mandatory and should carry 
credit toward graduation. It should be administered and taught 
by people fully accredited through experience and educational 
background to know the full meaning and purpose of professional 
attitudes. 

It is recommended that a special committee be formed for the 
preparation of a text or of materials to be used for the guidance 
of such a course. The representation, it is suggested, to the com- 
mittee should include those from the Young Engineers Commit- 
tee, the Employment Practices Committee. the Education Com- 
mittee, the Ethical Practices Committee, the Registration Com- 
mittee and from such other committees as the Board may feel 
would be valuable. 
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The course, text, and material content should contain such 
subjects as ethics, history of the profession, problems of the pro- 
fession, labor relations, registration, organization of the profes- 
sion, and others. It is suggested that the case history technique 
would prove to be most valuable. Some of the schools which 
have programs in this direction and which may be observed are 
the University of Minnesota, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Texas, and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Other programs may be found upon closer investigation. 
The experiences of those already in charge of professional devel- 
opment programs should be sought in the preparation of course 
structure and content. 

The Subcommittee further encourages the formation of student 
chapters for the discussion and practice of professional attitudes. 
It believes that some type of student membership status or recog- 
nition within the framework of the chapter, state and National 
Society of Professional Engineers would be of inestimable value 
to the encouragement of formation of student chapters by local 
chapters and universities. The need for chapter contact is obvi- 
ous. The state and the National Society could do much to fur- 
nish program material and suggestions. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the appropriate committee be encouraged to study 
this need for exchange of professional information and activity 
through the less formal and expressive media of student chapters. 

The Subcommittee fully realizes that the ambitious program 
outlined above would not be sold to school administrations over- 
night even if already prepared and ready for distribution. Stop- 
gap measures are suggested through the distribution of materials 
already prepared by NSPE. Two publications were suggested 
for distribution to the deans of engineering schools all over the 
country. These are the Criteria for Professional Employment of 
Engineers and The Next Step, Registration. plan was adopted 
to send sample copies to the deans and to send each state society 
an invitation to follow up on NSPE’s offer to supply enough 
copies for all seniors. The chapter or state society may be able 
to assist the school by reviewing the material with the students. 
Counselors, volunteer lecturers or seminars may be arranged for 
the dean and his students. 

It is hoped that the immediate entry into this program will 
prepare the student for the many interviewers who are already 
making their way among 1957 graduates and that wiser selections 
of opportunities may be made. The creation of an interest in 
registration will, too, pave the way for a more professional atti- 
tude on entering employment. 

THE ENGINEERS-IN-INDUSTRY SUBCOMMITTEE 
PROGRAM FOR 1956-1957 

1. Develop a program for carrying the professional story to 
industry. 

. Determine the causes of dissatisfaction and the steps that 
can a: he taken to correct the causes without collective bargaining. 

3. Give assistance to the development of formal professional 
training program for the student. 

1. Place materials in hands of deans of engineering schools 
which will help them and their graduating students develop pro- 
fessional attitudes. 

5. Encourage the formation of engineers-in-industry ee. 
tees and study the need for engineers-in-industry functional sec 
tions at state, chapter and company levels. 


Board Action: Report Approved. 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK 

THEME FOR THE WEEK 

The theme for the 1957 observance, February 17-23, is “Engi- 
neering America’s Great Resource.” This was chosen on 
the basis of the fact that the country’s real resources are not 
buried in the ground but are actually walking around six feet 
aboveground—in the minds and attitudes of the people. This 
theme seems to be particularly appropriate this year in view of 
the greatly increased attention in the public press that has been 
given to the importance of engineering in our national security, 
and our future economic growth and development. It is hoped 
that this theme will be picked up and used widely by the press, 
radio and TV, and others. 
SPONSORS 

By letters and telephone contacts, the following leading engi- 
neering figures were persuaded to lend their names to the spon- 
sorship of the Week: Vannevar Bush, former president, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; Allen B. DuMont. chairman of the 
board, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. Inc.; Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors Corporation; James R. Killian. Jr. presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Clarence  H. 
Linder, vice president, General Electric Company: Thomas E. 
Murray, commissioner, United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: Royal W. Sorensen, California Institute of Technology; 
Philip Sporn, president, “erat Gas and Electric Company; 
David B. Steinman, consulting engineer: Charles Allen Thomas, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Company: Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
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SPECIAL MAILINGS 

Special mailings, consisting of individually addressed letters, 
were sent to a list of 800 newspaper publishers, and 500 indus- 
trial executives. The letters called attention to the Week, and 
asked for co-operation with local engineering groups. The in- 
dustry mailing contained return address cards which will allow 
the headquarte rs staff to send additional material to those mailing 
in the cards. 

\ nianbes of letters are being sent to industrial advertisers. 
These were selected from ads in nationally circulated publica- 
tions. The letters contain an unmounted, metal logotype of the 
poster design. The advertisers are being asked to cooperate by 
using the logotype in ads during National Engineers’ Week. 
LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Once again an effort will be made to secure a letter of saluta- 
tion for the Week from the President of the United States. This 
effort will be made after the November elections. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee urges all local chapters and state societies to 
begin the spade work for the 1957 Week as early as possible. 
Reports from the 1956 observance indicate that those groups 
which started early usually had the most successful programs. 

Particular attention should be given to reserving the film 
“American Engineer” for the 1957 Week. This film, to be shown 
at this meeting, is excellent for chapter meetings, banquets, 
youth career conference sessions. and many other such meetings. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 
ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The present Committee officially took over the responsibility 
for ethical practices activities on July 1. 1956. 

The outgoing chairman, Otto H. Hall, outlined the unfinished 
business as follows: 

1. Uniform telephone listings—requires some follow up. 

2. Advertising and free engineering services—definite need for 

more action here. 

3. Loan of engineers—an insidious and unethical practice that 

should be stopped, if possible. 

4. Education on ethics—program organized and approved by 

NSPE. This should be a must to continue very actively. 

Responsibility on your committee. 

5. Procedures for handling violations of ethics—contained in 
May, 1956, report. July, 1956. AMERICAN ENGINEER 
and approved by the Board. Suggest each chapter and state 
society be reminded of these new suggested procedures with 
well-prepared letter of transmittal and copy of procedures, 
properly prepared by Washington office. 

Brochure on Ethics for Engineers with Rules of Professional 
Conduct—the Executive Committee and Board of Directors 
wish the work to continue for an early final draft and sub- 
mission to the Board, for approval at their October or 
February meeting. 

Items four and six have received attention. 

An article, “When and How to Use Outside Consultants” by 
Orin F, Nolting, executive secretary of the International City 
Managers’ Association, was reviewed by the chairman. This is 
for publication in the American City magazine. 

A draft of ce brochure on ethics for engineers was distributed 
to ECPD and its member societies as well as to all NSPE state 
societies for review and comment, particularly of the proposed 
rules of professional conduct. A discussion by representatives 
of all interested societies has been scheduled at the time of the 
Board meeting in Charleston. 

A plan to establish local and state engineers Boards of Ethics, 
which has had some success in California, was submitted to the 
Committee by Alex S. Nadelle, a member of the Committee. 
Full Committee consideration of this proposal has not been com- 
pleted. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 


RECOMMENDED FOR BOARD ACTION 

1. It is recommended that the Rules of Government and Opera- 
tion for the Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in 
Private Practice as set forth in Attachment 1 be approved 
and that the Section be authorized to operate in accordance 
therewith. 

2. It is recommended that NSPE designate one of its vice presi- 
dents as liaison officer to the Section so that both Section 
and NSPE Committee activities may be enhanced. 

3. It is recommended that the Budget Considerations set forth 
in Attachment 2, paragraphs 2 and 3 be approved. 

(NOTE: Paragraphs 1 and 4 of Attachment 2 furnish 
essential confirmation and enlargement on the sense of 
paragraph of Attachment 1. Presuming earlier approval 
of Attachment 1, it would seem unnecessary to adopt a 
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second statement on the same considerations. However, the 
importance of these considerations is such that they are kept 
in the record for future guidance.) 

PROGRESS 

Attachments 1 and 2 show the results of Task Force 1 operations. 
These men have carefully considered the management require- 
ments of the Section. 

Attachment 4 (not included here because of space limitation— 
—Editor) gives in excellent fashion the analysis of fee schedules 
as prepared by Task Force 2. The Section is aware of the de- 
sirability to compile, analyze and disseminate data of this nature 
and in so doing intends to act as an agency in support of local 
and state groups and societies. Since a number of state societies 
do not have fee schedules and since some others have schedules 
not reflecting current business requirements, it is believed that 
through this work the Section can provide data helpful to state 
societies and individual members. Studies are being continued. 
The comments of board members and other interested parties will 
be helpful. 

Task Force 3 is in the process of carefully assembling data 
relating to ethical practices as they concern consultants. This 
apparently has not been collected or analyzed heretofore. The 
Section Executive Committee recommends continuation of this 
study. 

The Section Executive Committee has been alert to the status 
of efforts to obtain errors and omissions insurance on a group 
basis. Past President Stanford and Executive Director Robbins 
(and his staff) have done considerable ground work on this 
matter. Premium cost and insurance company hesitancy have so 
far nullified their efforts. In late August a possible change in 
insurance company thinking became apparent. It was thought 
that our efforts could lend support to the previous good work 
to the end that the desired goal could be attained earlier. Task 
Force 4 was appointed to confer with a qualified insurance rep- 
resentative to ferret out these new possibilities. Their first re- 
port shows: 

1. The insurance representative to be interested in stimulating 

entrance of domestic insurance companies in this field. 

2. He expects to confer with administrators of those companies 

in the East during early October. 

3. An effort to make NSPE membership qualification for dis- 

counts in premium rates. 

In conclusion their report states that the purposes of Task 
Force 4 are to: 

a. Obtain NSPE recognition from the existing available sources 

(Lloyds of London.) 
b. Urge domestic insurance companies to furnish such coverage. 
Attachment 5 lists the addresses of Section officers. 


ATTACHMENT 1 
Rules of Government and Operation 
for 
Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in Private Practice 
(Prepared by “A” Division of Task Force 1) 

1. The name of the Section shall be “Functional Section for 
Consulting Engineers in Private Practice.” 

2. Authorized under Bylaw 22 of NSPE, the Section’s activities 
and actions shall comply therewith. 

3. The objective of the Section shall be to provide an effective 
forum for discussion and recommendation of united action. 
No implementing powers are to be undertaken by the Sec- 
tion. 

4. The Section shall conduct a general meeting for discussions 
and for recommending actions to the NSPE Board of Di- 
rectors at least once annually. Consideration shall be given, 
as directed by the officers of the Section, to all communica- 
tions, written or verbal, presented by any individual par- 
ticipant, or by any local chapter, state society or officer of 
NSPE. 

5. Participation shall be open to any NSPE member in good 
standing who is active, in whole or part, as an engineer in 
private practice. No participant shall be eligible to vote or 
hold office unless properly accredited by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Section as a participant. 

6. Officers shall consist of a chairman, six vice chairmen (one 

from each NSPE administrative area) and a_ secretary, 

elected at the annual general meeting and to hold office 
until their successors are elected at the following annual 
meeting. They shall constitute the Executive Committee and 
shall assume the duties usually performed in similar posi- 
tions. Upon election they shall mutually agree upon the 
order of succession. The Executive Committee may hold 
meetings in addition to one at the annual meeting. All 
meetings of the Executive Committee shall be open to the 

Section participants. 

. The Section shall elect annually one participant as a non- 
voting representative to the NSPE Board of Directors to 
present and discuss the Section’s business. If not otherwise 


a Section officer he shall be a member of the Section’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

8. Funds necessary for conducting the routine business of the 
Section shall be obtained from those regularly included in 
the NSPE annual budget and appropriations. For special 
projects of the Section, the necessary funds shall be from 
special appropriations by NSPE or raised by any other 
methods approved by the NSPE Board of Directors. All 
funds shall be kept by the treasurer of the National Society 
and shall be expended as directed by the Section Executive 
Committee. Policies as to travel, per diem and other ex- 
penses shall be approved by participants of the Section but 
shall not exceed those established by NSPE. 

9, Minutes shall be kept of all meetings of the Section and its 
Executive Committee. All minutes shall be available to all 
participants, in good standing, of the Section. 

10. The Section shall co-operate with the several NSPE com- 
mittees and officers and the state societies to most effectively 
advance the interests of the profession and its members. 


ATTACHMENT 2 
Budget Considerations 
(Prepared by “B” Division of Task Force 1) 

The recommendations regarding the financing of the Fune- 
tional Section for Consulting Engineers in Private Practice are 
as follows: 

1. That assessments or dues at the present time are not recom- 

mended because there is no apparent immediate need. 

2. It is suggested that a budget request in the amount of 
$300.00 (plus or minus) be made to the NSPE Budget 
Committee to cover incidental expenses of the Functional 
Section officers, such as mailing, stenographic, telephone 
expenses, etc., and that these funds be a part of the funds 
appropriated to the Engineering Practices Committee. 

3. That the expense of Functional Section meetings, which will 

normally be held concurrently with NSPE meetings, and 

travel for representatives to NSPE Board and Functional 

Section Executive Committee meetings, should be provided 

in the NSPE budget under the appropriation for the Section. 
. Projects involving cost other than those involved in numbers 

two and three above, that is, surveys, publications and 
other special projects, should first be presented to the 
NSPE Board for approval and financing, if necessary. Only 
if and when NSPE cannot, or will not, finance such proj- 
ects, should financing through dues or assessments be con- 
sidered by the Functional Section. These should be con- 
sidered as separate projects and consideration should be 
given to soliciting donations prior to the use of dues or 
assessments. 


Board Action: Recommendations Approved. 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Since the last Board meeting the Interprofessional Relations 
Committee has done mostly exploratory work to determine a 
future program. 

Regarding the Standard Forms of Agreement, you were in- 
formed at the last Board meeting that AIA had approved them 
except for minor changes, These changes have not yet been sub- 
mitted and, as a result, AIA has not yet printed the documents 
in accordance with the arrangement made with them. 

Because there was a demand for the agreements, the approval 
of AIA was secured for NSPE to print them in mimeographed 
form, without any further alteration, for distribution to any engi- 
neer or architect who might request them. They were mailed to 
all national directors, state presidents and state secretaries on 
September 6, 1956. It is expected that AIA will submit their 
suggestions for corrections at an early date and that they will 
then print the forms. : 

Regarding the Interprofessional Code of Practice for Archi- 
tects and Engineers, it was reported at the last meeting that 
AIA did not approve it, although it had been approved and 
recommended by their joint committee. No tangible progress has 
been made toward a reconsideration. 

Your chairman and Milton Lunch discussed this subject with a 
staff member of AIA. He stated that there was no change in the 
attitude of the AIA and implied that their decision might be 
based at least in part on a lack of understanding on the part of 
other engineering societies, principally ASCE. 

It was also brought out that there seemed to be a lack of 
co-ordinated activity between AIA, ASCE and NSPE in the field 
of interprofessional relations. There is a joint AIA-ASCE com- 
mittee and a joint AIA-NSPE committee but none which includes 

Your chairman also discussed the subject with Executive 
Director W. A. Wisely of ASCE in New York. It was brought 
out that there had been practically no activity on the part of the 
AIA-ASCE regarding the Standard Forms of Agreement or the 
Interprofessional Code. It was disclosed at a later date that the 
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ASCE Board of Direction at its meeting on June 14, 1955, took 
the following action: 

“Upon recommendation by the Committee on Professional 
Practice and the Executive Committee of the Structural Divi- 
sion, the Board of Direction authorized publication under copy- 
right of the ‘Standard Form of Agreement Between Architect 
and Engineer’ (For use when reimbursement of engineers’ ex- 
pense plus a fee or a multiple of engineers’ expense is the 
basis of payment for engineers’ professional service.)” 

This is the same as one of our forms. No action has been 
taken on the other three. 

In order to promote better understanding between the three 
organizations, it was suggested by Mr. Wisely that a joint com- 
mittee be appointed including all three. This suggestion was 
made by him to President Mason Lockwood of ASCE and he 
reacted favorably. It will be considered by their joint Co-opera- 
tive Committee. 

It is recommended that the NSPE Board join with the other 
two organizations in the formation of such a committee, if  re- 
quested by ASCE, 

Because of the nature of the problems involved, the Interpro- 
fessional Relations Committee has overlapped somewhat into the 
field of intersociety relations, which could not be avoided. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 


MEMBERSHIP 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 1956-57 

A major difficulty which has no doubt faced every National 
membership committee of the Society is the problem of getting 
suggestions for organization of a campaign and related promo- 
tional materials, into the hands of the local membership com- 
mittees, the people who must, of course, actually accomplish any 
important growth in our membership. This difficulty stems _pri- 
marily from the limitations in communication between our Na- 
tional leaders, through busy state officers, and finally down to the 
local chapters. Your Membership Committee this year is making 
an attempt to help in this problem by offering five points which 
we hope will be followed, in broad outline at least, by as many 
as possible of the states and chapters throughout the country. 
The program is as follows: 

1. That every state president initiate one or more meetings 
throughout his state, bringing together every chapter member- 
ship chairman in a meeting reviewing again the many 
accomplishments of NSPE and advantages of membership. 
At the same meeting, membership promotion materials, 
which are available from the National Society, would be 
reviewed. Chairmen attending this meeting would, of 
course, be urged to later undertake the same kind of 
organization and training meeting with his own local 
membership committee. 

2. We would like to encourage all national directors to an 
unusual interest in membership growth in his state this 
year, to see that his state has a membership program which 
will be vital and result-producing. 

3. We propose to change the “flavor” of the “Membership 
Memo” which is now distributed monthly to state presidents 
and secretaries, to include in it data on how to organize a 
membership campaign at the local level, as well as sugges- 
tions regarding proven techniques for successful personal 
contacts and useful membership promotion material. We 
hope to distribute this piece monthly in such quantities 
that it will be available to most of the local membership 
committee members. 

4. We are planning to distribute again copies of the member- 
ship “kits” which contain a wealth of information about the 
organization of the membership program and many of the 
promotion pieces which have been prepared in past years 
and which have been proven to be effective. Here again 
this distribution will be planned to get the material into 
the hands of membership chairmen and workers in every 
local chapter. 

5. The National Presidents and Secretaries Conference, to be 
held in the spring of 1957, will have one part of its 
program given over to membership promotion methods. 
While this item will not be effective in accomplishing 
membership growth for the year 1956-57, we are hopeful 
that it will give us a head start in many states for a 
similar program in 1957-58. 

In anticipation of your approval of this suggested program, we 
have already forwarded to every state president a letter outlining 
that program and suggesting that he proceed at once with the 
organization outlined in Item 1 above. The Committee realizes 
full well that no detailed program will be suitable for every 
chapter. We are equally aware that it is most important that 
every chapter have some kind of program which will be vital 
and result producing. Our experience has been that members 
will be gained if all will pursue some program vigorously ; no 
program—no results. We invite your particular attention to the 
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role each national director can play in promoting the right 
program for his state society and his local chapter. 
CONTESTS 

During the past years, the national contest, grouping states 
according to size, has been effective in stimulating enthusiasm. 
We propose to continue these programs of course. Likewise, the 
challenge contests between individual states have been most 
effective, and we are hoping that many states will be willing 
to goad their rival neighbors into a competitive “scrap.” Perhaps 
your national directors could provide the stimulus for one or 
more of these challenges. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Public Relations Committee is currently exploring the 
possibilities of a program centered around the production of a 
film for use by local chapters in promoting membership cam- 
paigns. This film would be a summation. in dramatic form, of 
the things which the National Society does for the individual 
professional engineer. It would attempt to present the case for 
NSPE membership. 

Along with the film would be prepared a number of booklets, 
exhibits, and other items designed to “sell” the ideas and 
purposes behind a professional society. 

President Rhinehart has made it clear that one of our chief 
objectives during the coming year should be the achievement 
of a really significant increase in membership. The Public 
Relations Committee proposes to examine the cost and other 
factors connected with the production of a “package” program 
which would make an all-out attack on the membership problem. 
Attention might be called to the fact that the American Medical 
Association recently completed a film called “The Doubting 
Doctor.” This film points out why doctors should belong to the 
AMA, and answers the questions which some members have 
concerning the organization. 

A complete report on the feasibility and cost of such a film 
for NSPE will be made at the spring meeting. Between now and 
then the Committee hopes that board members and other NSPE 
leaders will favor it with comments and suggestions. 

At the annual meeting, last May, the Board of Directors 
approved the report of the Public Relations Committee and 
recommended the following activities to the new committee: 

(1) To identify and publicize the concept of functional sections 
to members and prospective members. 

(2) To identify the scope and the standing of the work of the 
engineering technician as an aid to the engineer. 

Both activities have been assigned to committee members for 
study and development. Their work will then be reviewed by 
the full committee membership at a proposed meeting. 

The “Long-Range PR View” cannet be overlooked. This is a 
three-fold job: 

(1) Spreading the gospel—telling the public who we are, 
what we do, where we operate and why our services 
are necessary and/or desirable. 

(2) Persuasion to modify attitudes and actions of our publics. 

(3) To integrate the attitudes and actions of the PE with his 
public and the public with the professional engineer. 

Some of these objectives are now being brought about in our 
Society by activities mentioned earlier in this report. We must 
continue to develop new and complimentary programs. Your 
ideas and suggestions will be most welcome 


REGISTRATION 


Ideal Engineering Registration Lau 

A draft of an Ideal Engineering Registration Law was _pre- 
sented to the directors at the Atlantic City meeting last June. 
Credit is due Bob Rhinehart for the tremendous amount of work 
which he put into its preparation. This has been sent to the 
state societies and to all of the engineering societies which 
participated in the last draft of the Model Law. The Committee 
anticipates many comments on the draft which has been dis- 
tributed and hopes to digest them in time for a fuller discussion 
with representatives of the societies. It is hoped that we may 
be ready for this discussion in February of 1957. 
Registration by Endorsement 

The NSPE has urged greater facility in professional regis- 
tration from state to state. One of the prime objectives of the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners is 
to promote greater uniformity in the state laws and also in the 
administration of those laws. A great deal has been accomplished 
in this direction but there is much more to be done. The basic 
difficulty is that the legal requirements for registration in the 
several states vary considerably. The requirements for the pre- 
liminary identification with the profession denoted as Engineer- 
in-Training are more uniform than for professional registration. 
Even so although most boards require the successful passing of 
a day’s written examination there are a few states which grant 

(Continued on page 40) 
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With Our Members . 


R. K. Rouse, left, NSPE national director from South Carolina, is shown present- 
ing South Carolina SPE President Marcus R. Durlach with a check for $211.35 
which represents the state’s share of money budgeted by the National Society to 


assist chapters in membership promotion. 


The presentation was made during a 


recent meeting of the Columbia Chapter and the members of student engineering 
societies of the University of South Carolina. The meeting was a great beginning 
for “Young Engineers Month” as 100 of the 140 in attendance were students. 
Mr. Rouse gave the main talk on “Professional Citizenship.” 


Ken Hale President 


Wichita Society Launches Another 
Big Year Full Of Activities, Projects 


The Wichita Professional Engineering Society has launched another big year 


of activities with President Ken Hale at the helm. 


Other officers are Charles 


Ford, Jr.. vice president: Darwin Hook, secretary. and Ed Borowiec. treasurer. 
} 


The first major project undertaken 
was the publishing of a monthly maga- 
zine, the “Wichita Professional Engi- 
neer.” The second issue recently came 
off the press and the circulation has 
already reached 1200. 

Jim Meyers, membership chairman. 
has set a goal for the Membership 
Committee to double the current mem- 
bership this year. It is hoped that this 
may be accomplished through—(1) 
contacting every non-member regis- 
tered engineer in the Wichita area: 
(2) develop and maintain a list of 
all unlicensed engineers within the 
same area who are eligible for mem- 
bership. and (3) develop a plan for 
members to contact other engineers in 
their own types of business. 

Paul H. Robbins. NSPE executive 
director. was the principal speaker at 
the October meeting of the Society. 
talking on “Professional Engineer- 
ing.” The talk was followed by a panel 
discussion on requirements and pro- 
cedure to become a licensed engineer. 
Members of the Kansas State Board 


of Engineer Examiners participated 
on the panel. The meeting was well 
attended including several guests from 
Salina. among them W. F. Ryan. R. P. 
Selm. and Murry Wilson. 

A Teachers Recognition Dinner was 
held on November 14 in accordance 
with the theme of “Young Engineers’ 
Month.” The Education Committee. 
under the direction of Elmer Hall. or- 
ganized the dinner with approximate- 
ly 126 science and mathematics in- 
structors of the Wichita high schools 
attending as guests of the Society. Dr. 
Leland Hobson. associate director of 
the Engineering Experimental Station 
at Kansas State College. was guest 
speaker. Dr. Hobson is an NSPE na- 
tional director. 


Nashville Chapter Meets 

With Civil Engineers 

The Nashville Chapter of the Ten- 

nessee SPE held a joint meeting with 

the American Society of Civil Enei- 
necrs in November. 


Registration Certificates 
Awarded To Engineers At 
Pennsylvania Meeting 

The Beaver County Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania SPE devoted its Novem- 
ber meeting to the subject of engineer- 
ing registration and professionalism. 
Michael Baker, Jr.. representing the 
State Registration Board, was the fea- 
tured speaker and presented certifi- 
cates of registration to the following 
engineers: 

Rudolph V. Massa. Manfred C. 
Massa. Marvin L. May, Frank Rico, 
Charles A. Nagy, Bruce L. Shakely, 
John P. Adams, Paul R. Lint, William 
F. Moon, and John P. Catlin. 

Following the presentation there was 
a question and answer session pertain- 
ing to registration laws. examination 
procedures. and refresher courses. 

At the October meeting of the Chap- 
ter a conducted tour of the atomic 
power plant construction project at 
Shippingport. Pa., was held. Despite 
inclement weather there were 118 en- 
gineers and guests who took the tour. 
The group was welcomed by John E. 
Gray. P.E.. project manager for the 
Duquesne Light Company. He de- 
scribed the design of the plant and the 
technical aspects of its operations. 

G. M. Oldham. P.E.. superintendent 
of operations for the plant, described 
the procedure being followed in train- 
ing the engineering force and operat- 
ing force who will take over the new 
plant. L. K. Love, P.E., chief engineer, 
described the many safeguards that 
are incorporated under any adverse 
conditions. He also showed slides of 
the architect's version of the completed 
plant and the technical aspects of re- 
actor design and operation. 


Wisconsin SPE Victors 
Over Michigan Society 

The Wisconsin SPE furnished rep- 
resentatives of the Michigan State So- 
ciety with a dinner at the Olds Hotel 
in Lansing. Mich., recently as the re- 
sult of the Michigan Society winning 
the 1955-56 membership contest be- 
tween the two adjoining state societies. 

A plaque featuring Paul Bunyan’s 
Blue Ox has been prepared as a rotat- 
ing trophy between the two societies. 
Each group has now won the trophy 
once. 

QO. A. Ayres. past president of the 
Wisconsin Society. and National Di- 
rector Harold Trester represented the 
Wisconsin Society. President Archie 
C. Friel. National Director L. M. 
Dunn. 1955 Membership Chairman 
John Reed. and 1956 Membership 
Chairman Fred L. Hendrick repre- 
sented the Michigan Society. 
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Engineering Registration 
Topic Of Milwaukee Meet 


“Engineering Registration Where 
Do You Stand Today?” was the topic 
under discussion at a recent dinner 
meeting of the Milwankee Chapter of 
the Wisconsin SPE. Mr. Coates. of 
Racine. is counsel for the Wisconsin 
State Society. 

In charge of monthly meetings is a 
committee headed by Fred Loebel. and 
which includes Morris F. Jacobs and 


J. N. Jacques. 


Toledo SPE Inspects 
Memorial Bridge 


An inspection of the Craig Memo- 
rial Bridge was held recently by the 
Toledo SPE prior to their dinner meet- 
ing. 

Frank Langendefer. project: engi- 
neer for the Ohio Department of High. 
ways. who was in charge of the bridge 
tour. showed slides of the construction 
program after the dinner and dis- 
cussed some of the problems encoun- 
tered. 


Install F. N. Hines 
Chapter President 


F. \. Hines was recently installed 
as president of the Maumee Valley 
Chapter of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Hines succeeded 
George L. Arensman to the office. 

Other officers installed included 
Joseph Clark. vice president, and Rob- 
ert J. Frysinger, secretary-treasurer. 

Elmer Barrett, vice president of the 
Ohio SPE. was the guest speaker for 
the dinner meeting. 


A total of forty-five members from the South East Chapter, Bluefield, and the 


Appalachian Chapter, Beckley, W. Va. SPE were entertained by the 100th Army En- 
gineers at Camp Prince, West Virginia. Following a dinner the groups saw demon- 
strations of assault landings and the erection of an aluminum pontoon foot bridge. 
Officers of both groups are, seated, |. to r.: J. W. Compton, electrical engineer 
and president of the South East Chapter; Captain Edward Lawler, commanding 
officer at Camp Prince; Lloyd G. Fitzgerald, mining engineer and president of 


the Appalachian Chapter. 


Standing, |. to r.: Lieutenant Keith Stokes, executive 


officer at Camp Prince; W. E. Kidd, electrical engineer and secretary of the South 
East Chapter; Douglas Crickmer, mining engineer and vice president of the South 
East Chapter; Felix Fisher, electrical engineer and vice president of the Ap- 
palachian Chapter; Thomas Howard, mining engineer and secretary of the 


Appalachian Chapter. 


Arizona Societies 
Hold Joint Meeting 


The eighth annual joint meeting of 
Arizona engineering societies was held 
at Phoenix in November with the Ari- 
zona SPE serving as hosts. Main 
speaker for the opening night banquet 
was Robert J. Rhinehart. National So- 
ciety president. who spoke on “The 
Engineer and His Profession.” 

John C. Park. dean of the College 
of Engineering at the University of 
Arizona. also was a speaker at the ban- 
quel. 


The annual pienic of the Arkansas Society of Professional Engineers was rained 
“in,” but the enjoyment of the crowd was not dampened. The Photo shows hungry 
engineers and their families going through a hastily set-up food line served by 


members of the Food Committee. 


Certificates of registration were awarded to 


newly registered engineers by NSPE President Bob Rhinehart, who is also president 
of the Arkansas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers. 
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WITH THE 


By Mrs. Warner Howe, Chairman 
of the Ladies Auxiliaries Advisory 
Committee. 


TWO WITTY LETTERS FROM 
the Southeastern Area Chairman. Mrs. 
R. K. Rouse, 308 E. Fairis Road, 
Greenville. S. C.. report the planned 
formation of an auxiliary in Charles- 
ton, S. C.. under the guidance of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Crews. and news of 
Mrs. Rouse’s auxiliary. the Auxiliary 
to the Piedmont SCSPE, whose presi- 
dent is Mrs. Holmes Frederick. She 
remarks that Piedmont Auxiliary 
members are delighted to find that they 
are thoroughly enjoying auxiliary 
membership. 


Their programs consist of a ten 
minute talk by an engineer from their 
parent chapter and a fifteen minute 
lecture on a variety of topics of spe- 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Alabama-Missouri 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 

Cc Iting Engi s — Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildin Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, mplete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 

New Orleans, La. 
Harvey, Louisiana 


Mobile, Ala. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Dlinois 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 

Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


JOHN P. GOGGIN 
S. 


Consultant on Controversial Land Surveys 
Control and Preconstruction Surveys 
Marginal Land Development Surveys 

and Design 

Low-Head Drainage Surveys and Design 

Preliminary Reports, Construction Layout 

and Supervision 

Box 232 Marathon, Florida Telephone 2141 


PLUMB, TUCKETT, & PIKARSKY 
c Iting Engi s—Architects 


Railroad & Highway Bridges 
Industrial & Commercial Buildings 


2649 Wabash Avenue 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Gary 3, Indiana 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


EUGENE K. FALLS 
Consulting Engineer 
PRESSURE RELLEVLING SYSTEMS 
Process Industries, Utilities 


Manufacturing, Commercial, Resi 
SAFETY VALVES e KELIEF VALVES 
Consultation, Development 
Design of Test Facilities, 
Performance Tests, Modernization, 


Special Applications 


1445 North River Road, Port Huron, Mich. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Hershey Building 
Muscatine, Iowa 


208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ilimois 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Engineers 
CORROSION ENGINEERING 
surveys, designs, reports, specifications, 
economic evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES 
location, mapping, electronic leakage surveys, 
electrolysis surveys, electrical grounding systems 
RADIO NOISE INTERFERENCE STUDIES 
AND SURVEYS 
Francis Palms Bldg. Detroit 1, Michigan 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 


141 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports 


1038 Curtiss Street 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND 
& STOLTE 


Registered Professional 
Engineers 


A complete professional service 


1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Tel.: NEstor 6191 


MERRITT & WELKER 


Engineers 


Natural Gas Systems 
Streets & Roads 


Water Systems 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta, Georgia 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
Salina, Kansas 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Denver, Colorado 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal] Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys 


155% West Main Street Decatur, Dlinois 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Laboratory Tests 

Reports 


Soil Borings 
Foundation Analyses 
3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—-Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Validation and Rates 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Me. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 


& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 


Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


P.O. Box 7088 
Telephone DElmar 3-4375 


Kansas City, Me. 


A. C. KIRK WOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7300 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Me. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 

Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways. 

Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 

Reports. Traffic Studies, Airports 

Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
$60 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC, 


Engineers 


Airports Bridges Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works, Industrial Bldgs. 


Investigations Reports Designs 
Supervision of Construction 


Boston, Massachusetts 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Consulting Engineers 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Industrial — Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 
Florida-New York 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC, 
Engineers—Architects 
Bridges—Structures—Highways 


Industrial and Power Plant 
Engineering 


915 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Solls Concrete e Steel Welding 
Pipe ¢ Brick ¢ Petroleum e¢ Tile 
Main Laboratories: Hoboken, New Jersey 
Boston, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York Ph iladeiphia, 
Providence, & Wilmington 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, istribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Commercial Buildings, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, New York 


J. Z. JIZBA 
Civil Engineer & Architect 


Bridges, Buildings, Drainage, Highways 
Design, Survey, Supervision 


5417 Ogden Street Omaha 4, Nebraska 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Consulting Engineers 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, 
Buildings, Speciai Structures, Airport 
Facilities 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York ll, N. Y. 
724 E, Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges—iLeng Soans of All Types 
Movable—Lift. Bascule and Swing 
Hanover — Basoule, Steel and Concrete Svans 

rade Cacssing Eliminations 
and Thruways 
Other Structures. Foundations 

ion, Reports, Appraisals 


161 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


RALPH L. READE, MSc. E. M. 


GEOLOGIST 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Nevada License No. 907 


P. O. Box 1464 Hawthorne, Nevada 
Phone WIlson 5-2284 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 
Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- 
liminary Reports, Engineering Design, 
Construction Material Con- 
trols and Testing, Municipal Engineering 
Services, Tax Maps, Surveying 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Reports e Feasibility Studies e Evaluations 
Designs e Port Developmem e Foundations 
Highways and 
@ Marine Structures Floating 


@ Graving Docks Bulkheads e 
woes @ Power Plants @ Industrial Bulldines 
27 William Street, New York 5, N, Y. 
1915 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 
860 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


BURNS and ROE, Inc. 


Engineering and Design — Reports — 

Surveys — Construction — Electric, Steam, 

Hydro Plants—Transmission—Distribution 

Aeronautical Facilities — Research and 

Development—Nuclear, Chemical, Process, 
and Industrial Plants 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administration Services 
1815 Grand Avenue 55 Liberty Street 
Kaasas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers . . . 
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With the Ladies 
(Continued from page 33) 


cial interest to women. At their No- 
vember meeting Mr. W. R. Wade dis- 
cussed the “Sales Engineer,” and Peter 
J. Rickett, conductor of the Greenville 
Symphony Orchestra explained, “Why 
A Symphony Orchestra?” 


FURTHER: NEWS FROM THE 
Southeastern Area reveals the names 
of the officers for 1956-1957 of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Palm Beach 
Chapter of the Florida Engineering 
Society. They are: Mrs. Harry Meyers. 
president: Mrs. Mack Ritchie, vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert Hutcheon, sec- 
retary; Mrs. John Klinck, Jr., treas- 
urer, and Mrs. David Brady, historian. 
Members of this Auxiliary accompany 
their husbands to a dinner meeting 
each month, and then the parent chap- 
ter and its auxiliary separate for busi- 
ness meetings. Last Christmas season 
at their dinner-dance gifts were ex- 
changed, and guests enjoyed im- 
promptu skits and group singing. 


FROM THE CENTRAL AREA, 
whose Area Chairman is Mrs. Harry 
G. Kennedy, 1738 London Heights 
Road, Charleston, West Virginia, we 
learn that the four-year-old Women’s 


December, 1956 


Auxiliary of the Akron District SPE 
has just held its third annual money- 
making affair. Proceeds from this card 
party and fashion show will be com- 
bined with an equal sum from the 
ADSPE and used to provide a scholar- 
ship for an engineering student at the 
University of Akron. On December 20 
vifts will be exchanged at a Christmas 
party at the home of Mrs. W. V. Popa- 
dich, 3397 Massillon Road, Akron, 
Ohio. Mrs. Don A. Nordstrom, mem- 
bership chairman, sent to members of 
ADSPE with instructions to deliver to 
their wives a mimeographed letter con- 
taining auxiliary programs for the cur- 
rent year and an invitation to share 
the fun, new friends, and new interests 
the Auxiliary provides. 


AUXILIARIES IN THE NORTH 
Central Area notice the change in city 
of your Area Chairman, Mrs. Garvin 
H. Dyer, 10111 East 36th Street, In- 
dependence, Missouri. She says that 
she has not moved; the town has 
moved. Her comprehensive report in- 
forms us that: Mrs. Maloy Quinn, 
whose husband is president of the Kan- 
sas Society of Engineers, has been re- 
elected president of the Auxiliary to 
the Tri-Valley Chapter KSE. Their 


newly-elected secretary Mrs. Clifford 
Strom has moved to Topeka. Kansas. 


LEGAL NOTICE 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
é MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233.) 

Of American Engineer, published month- 
at Baltimore, Maryland, for December, 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher and editor are: Publisher, National 
Society of Professional Eng sineers, 2029 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C Editor, 
Kenneth E.  Trombley , 2029 K St, N. W.; 
Washington, D. C 

2, The owner is: National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 2029 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

3. The known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None, 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tions, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner 

he average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preced- 
ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly, 
semi- and tri-weekly newspapers 
only.) 

KENNETH E. TROMBLEY, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of October, 1956 


(SEAL) MILTON F. LUNCH 
(My commission expires September 14, 
1957) 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
New York-Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 
62 West 47th Street New York City 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 


337 Rhodes Avenue Akron 2, Ohio 


TLEDGE 
Consulting 


Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, de- 
sign and supervision. 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 54800 


MORAN, PROCTOR, o_o & 
RU 


New York — Washington — St. Louis — 
Oklahoma City 
ADACHE ENGINEERS 
The Arcade Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Aircraft Turbo-Jet Laboratories 
Minus 100° to Plus 1000° 


400° High Temperature Hot Water District 
Heating 


H. R. RICHARDS—A, V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 

13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tei, CL-1-4400 


JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petreteum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway Bowie Building 
New York 6, N. Y. Beaumont, Texas 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohie 


JOHN OSTBORG 
Engineer Designer 


Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


34 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Gubways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canalis, 

, Parking and Transportation Re- 
rts, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 
ng, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Bridges Reports 
Transmission Lines 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone: 3-2287 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 
Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
18L0 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow-—T, A. Gilliam 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Highaays, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 


Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highwavs, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Piants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 

al, Foundations, Soil Studies. 

Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting © Design © 


Mechanical © Development © Fabrication 


Box 101 West Milton, Ohio 


VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports; Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, i. 
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SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages, 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 


c 141 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Beila Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers — Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A. C. I. L. 
C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director _ Chief Engineer 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Fiood Control, Industrial Buildings, 
ee Reports, Appraisals and 


tes 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Cc Eani 


HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES — STRUCTURES 


Design — Construction — Investigations 
Strengthening —- Reports — Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street New York 6, N, Y. 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 


Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


ELMER A. KISH 

ct. Iting g 

Consulting, design 
investigations, reports 


Williamson Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment; City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Maryland 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORA TION 


Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 


Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris nce 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Pennsylvania 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 


U.S. A. Spring Valley 


HARRIS HENRY LANTZ 
& POTTER 
Consulting — Design— Reports 


Mechanical — Electrical — Civil 
Architectural 


B.D, 3, Doylestown, Pa. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 


G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
Cc. W. Hanson H. J. Engel 
F. M. Masters 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 


State St, Bidg. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


Oil Refineries, Pipe 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers @ Constructors @ Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Plants @¢ Textile Piants e Breweries, Food 
Processing Piants @e Airports @ Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 


1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Insulation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp, Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 

415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 


Lines e Chemical 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Industrial Engi M 


D. C. LATELIA & ASSOCIATES 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 


+ Consultants 


Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings, 
Industrial Plants 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Il. Miami, Florida 


Office Procedures 


Production Control 


Don Latella—A. R. Hopf 
Supervisor Training — Plant Layout — Labor 
Relations 

Economic Studies 
Incentives 
Cost Analysis—Waste 
Reduction 
WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


LABORATORY 


Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


Wage 


HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler Water Conditioning, Cooling 
Water Treatment, Process and 
Waste Water Engineering Service 


P. O. Box 1346 Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(323 Fourth Ave.) 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N, Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engi s 


Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 


Directory Continued on Next Page 


Gaudet 
(Continued from page 13) 


Certainly, all of these companies should not have been 
disappointed because of the failures we have just described. 
The men in question were exactly what one would ex- 
pect from the experiences they had had in industry. In- 
dustry had rewarded them, either financially or by pro- 
motions, for becoming more and more specialized. Clear- 
ly, they could not have become better specialists and bet- 
ter generalists at the same time. 

Because many executives believe, however, that engi- 
neering training produces men lacking in breadth of in- 
terests and knowledge, suggestions have been made to 
“improve” the educational training of engineers. The 
most common suggestion is to add more humanities to 
the engineering curriculum. One executive even goes so 
far as to propose that the engineering curriculum be mod- 
ified to include more humanities but, at the same time, 
he also suggests that the liberal arts curriculum be mod- 
ified to include more training in science. That either or 
both of these armchair recommendations will provide bet- 
ter management personnel is highly questionable. 


Some years ago, in looking over what had been proposed 
as training for management personnel, the author sum- 
marized his findings in these words: 

“What should a potential executive have in his train- 
ing program? I assume he had the technical know-how 
before he came with the company or learned it on the 
job. Certainly, he should know something about corpo- 
rate organization, and something about corporate finance. 
He should know something about accountancy, certainly 
cost accounting. Of course, I do not mean to say he 
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should be a C.P.A., but he should know enough about 
accountancy to talk with his accountants. He should know 
some law, certainly administrative law. He should know 
about industrial engineering, at least to know what the 
industrial engineers can give him and perhaps enough to 
talk with union leaders about wage-rate setting. 

“T am not going to write about each of the fields he 
should have some knowledge about, otherwise I would 
want to comment on his need for training in advertising. 
market or consumer research, insurance, economics, col- 
lective bargaining, personnel procedures, communications, 
public speaking, urban or rural sociology, human rela- 
tions and perhaps even a little medicine and phychiatry. 
| know I haven't exhausted the list.” 

It is impractical, even ridiculous, to assume that any 
type of college curriculum can be “modified” so as to 
produce graduates with a practical working knowledge 
in all these fields—plus technical know-how. 

Finally, it is not the school, whether it be engineering 
or law or business administration or liberal arts, which 
makes a man narrow or broad in his range of interests. 
All of these schools have some students whose interests 
are narrow and some whose interests are broad. In the 
same way, all of these schools have some students who 
are rigid personalities and some who are flexible, some 
who are extremely bright and some whose intelligence is 
simply average for college students. 

There are no typical lawyers, typical engineers or 
typical liberal arts students. All types of colleges have 
all types of students. What industry or business will get 
from any of these schools will depend upon their method 
of selection and, having selected the right man, the oppor- 
tunities for growth and development that are afforded 
him while he is in their employ.—End. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Pennsylvania-West Virginia 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 
6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
407 Danciger Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FREESE, NICHOLS & TURNER 


2111 C & I Life Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
Consulting Engineers 


THOMAS E, DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Electrical and Mechanical 


Murray Building 


1733 S. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 
40,000 readers. It’s good business. 


H. D. NOTTINGHAM & ASSOCIATES 
Engineers—Architects 
Design—Supervision—Buildings 
Industrial Plants—Master Planning 
Airports—Reports 


Arlington Towers, W-226 Arlington, Va. 


HARRY OTIS WRIGHT, JR. 
Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor 
THE WRIGHT ENGINEERS 
Airports, Highways, Sewerage, 
Waterworks, Sewage Treatment, 
Land Planning, Surveys, Mapping 
Phone: CRescent 3-2882 
Post Office Building, Fairfax, Virginia 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATiON AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


2116 Canada Dry %St., Houston 23, Texas 
444 North 9th Street, Baton Rouge, 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 


Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electrical. 
Reports—Design—Supervision 
Surveys—Valuations 


Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


FORREST and COTTON 
Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 


LOUIS J. LUCAS 


industrial Management Engineer 


A Personal Service . 

In designing, installing and supervising to 
a successful conclusion, those products, 
controls, methods, procedures and systems 
needed in a profitable operation... 
Since 1925 


554 South Summit, Fort Worth, Texas 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
co. 
Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 
Ventilation — Dust Surveys 
Allen Building P, O. Box 672 
CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va. 


FRANK D. McENTEER 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES, HIGHWAYS, AIRPORTS, 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Design, Surveys, Investigations 
504 Baltimore Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


PRESSURE CONCRETE COMPANY 


Engineers & Gunite Contractors 
Design & Construction of Prestressed 
Tanks & Swimming Pools 
Gunite Restoration and Repairs to 
Concrete Structures. 

315, South Court St., Florence, Alabama 


GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 
Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PRECISION WEIGHING 
Travelling Balance Repair Service 


Purchase and Installation of Precision weighing eguip- 
ment. Cleaning, Repairing of equipment in your own 
laboratory if required; making shipment unnecessary. 
Special weighing assignments undertaken. Preliminary 
Consultation Suggested. 
TURNER BALANCES AND WEIGHTS 
Edward H. Turner, P. E. 

79 Kenneth Place New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 
Registered Engineers — Serving clients 
confronted with the necessity of initiating 
and continuing negotiations and contacts 
in the Washington area. 
910-17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D, C. 


PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 


Engineers and Contractors 


TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 


Cc. E. RECORDS COMPANY 
Gravel Packed Well Screens 
PERFECT SAND CONTROL 

550 Carpenter Street 
Columbus 5, Ohio 


ELLMANN ENGINEERING CO., INC, 
Electrical Engineers 

Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic 

Control, Alarm and Supervisory Systems 

for Industrial, Commercial and Institu- 

tional Applications. 


P. O. Box 3627 Washington 7, D. C. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER 
DRILLING COMPANY, INC. 
Fred W. Riegger, P.E., President, 

Assoc. Mem. A.S.C.E. 
Licensed Professional Engineers 

Core Drilling Contractors 

Diamond Drill and Test Borings 
KIngsbridge 9-8458 
5418 Post Road, New York 71, N. Y. 


MANU-MINE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Soil Solidification 
Geological Engineering 
Chemical Research 
P. O. Box 167 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


TECHNICAL MANUALS. 
HANDBOOKS—PAMPHLETS 
STEINER TECHNICAL WRITINGS 
Since 1930 


7503 Seven Mile Lane Phone HUnter 6-5996 
Baltimore 8, Maryland 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance.......... .-$ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 108.00 


6 mos., paid in advance ........... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ec. 60.00 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


Consult this Directory for Qualified Specialists 
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...NEW LITERATURE... 


BOILER FEEDWATER TREATMENT 

Sav-Ox, a new 35 per cent hydrazine so- 
lution for removing dissolved oxygen from 
boiler feedwater, is described in a 16-page 
illustrated booklet available from the In- 
dustrial Chemicals Division of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. Covers in detail the use of Scav- 
Ox for protecting low, medium and high 
pressure boilers. It discusses determination 
of dosage, recommended methods of appli- 
cation, testing methods for hydrazine, and 
properties and handling of the material. 
Comprehensive operating data are present- 
ed in the form of case studies in each of the 
three boiler classes. 


AE 
TIME CONTROLS — Paragon Electric 


Company has published a new 20-page in- 
formation booklet that is a complete refer- 
ence to multi-purpose and industrial time 
controls. Provides the correct answers for 
countless electrically operated automatic 
on-off operations used in commercial, in- 
dustrial and farm applications. Available 
free from Paragon Electric Company, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 


—AE 
GRINDING MILLS - Nordberg’s com- 


plete line of grinding mills is the subject of 
a 12 page, three color bulletin which has 
just been published. Rod, Ball, Pebble, 
Tube and Compartment type Mills with 
grate, overflow or peripheral discharge are 
described in Bulletin 232. Mills range in 
size from 8% to 13 feet in diameter and up 
to 50 feet in length. Built to meet specified 
conditions for wet or dry grinding in the 
manufacture of cement, the fine reduction 
of metallic and non-metallic minerals and 
numerous other processes where friable 
material must be comminuted to fine sizes. 
Photographs of typical installations through- 
out the world and product views of each 
mill type are included in the informative 
brochure. Bulletin 232 is available upon 
request to Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


PLANS FILE—The manufacturers of the 
PLAN HOLD line of Vertical Filing Equip- 
ment have a new eight page catalog: “The 
PLAN HOLD Story” showing four differ- 
ent methods of vertically filing blue prints, 
maps, etc. Ask for Catalog No. 5. PLAN 
HOLD, 5204 Chakemco Street, South Gate, 
California. 


INVESTMENT CASTING — The Shaw 
Development Corporation has published a 
booklet based upon articles which have 
appeared in, a major British trade maga 
zine. It contains a complete review of the 
development, operations and applications of 
the revolutionary new Shaw Process of Pre 
Investment Casting. The Shaw 
Process opens a vast new field by producing 
a precision investment casting similar in 
accuracy and finish to “lost wax casting” 
but up to 4% ton and larger in size, from 
simple refractory molds utilizing low-cost 
patterns and equipment. For a compli 
mentary copy of the new booklet write to 
Dept. PR-10, Shaw Process Development 
Corporation, 80 Shore Road, Port Washing 
ton, New York. 


cision 


-AE 
TUBING SYSTEM DATA — Newly is- 


sued 8-page booklet contains information 
including charts and tables to aid in proper 
selection of tubing as to size, wall thickness 
and material for various operating condi- 
tions. Factors considered are flow require- 
ments, pressures, severity of service and 
temperatures. Booklet is identified as Cata- 
log File 4305. Available from W. D. Wy- 
nant, Tube & Hose Fittings Division, The 
Parker Appliance Company, 17325 Euelid 
Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


—AE 
FLOTATION UNITS—F. S. Gibbs, Inc. 


has issued a pamphlet entitled “Design 
Data” covering the principles and applica- 
tions of flotation units. Lists features, 
equipment, schematic flow diagrams and 
design data sheets for Gibbs Flotation 
Units. Detailed photographs show typical 
installations. Request from F. S. Gibbs, Inc., 
2300 Washington St., Newton Lower Falls 
62, Mass. 


AE 
CLUTCHES, TRANSMISSIONS — The 


Power Transmission Division of Salsbury 
Corporation announces the publication of 
a four-page bulletin, No. 56-D-1, which il- 
lustrates and briefly describes the line of 
automatic clutches and transmissions pres- 
ently offered by Salsbury. Assists in the 
proper selection of clutches or transmissions 
for specific uses. Copies of Bulletin 56-D-1 
may be obtained by writing to Salsbury 
Corporation, 1161 E. Florence Ave., Los 
Angeles 1, California. 


—AE— 


HOFFMAN SYSTEMS—tThe Industrial 
Division of the U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corporation has published a new 4-page 
folder which lists and describes Hoffman 
blowers, exhausters, pneumatic systems, 
filters, flotation equipment, separators, stills, 
smoothflow tubular pipe and fittings, and 
the Hoffco-Vac vacuum cleaners for indus- 
trial use. Provides a quick and ready refer- 
ence for plant engineers and designers, and 
is available upon request from the U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation, Industrial 
Division, 103 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The folder is numbered M-133. 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item, be sure to list all 
specifications shown ... and say you 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


CONCRETE FORMING A complete 
run-down of the latest in job-tested con- 
crete form-tieing and anchoring methods is 
contained in a new handbook published by 
Richmond Screw Anchor Company, Inc. 
Containing 46 pages of information on the 
most up-to-date and economical concreting 
methods, the attractive 3-color handbook 
supplies essential] data and drawings of in- 
terest to everyone in the construction indus- 
try concerned with concreting. Included are 
six pages of blueprints covering many as- 
pects of form design and construction with 
a wealth of information on form-tys, hang- 
ing systems, tilt-up construction, and sim- 
ilar subjects. Many special charts and 
tables report on full statistical studies of 
pressures, loads and deflections in form de- 
sign and give special information on fast- 
enings and the properties of planks and 
timbers. You can get a copy of the Rich- 
mond Handbook by writing to: Richmond 
Screw Anchor Company, Inc., 816 Liberty 
Avenue, Brooklyn 8, New York or 315 South 
Fourth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
AE 
STEEL BUILDINGS, ACCESSORIES— 
A colorful catalog detailing Stran-Steel 
Corporation’s newly enlarged line of indus- 
trial and commercial buildings and acces- 
sories has just been published. Features 
completely new series of rigid frame struc- 
tures, two 50 and 60 ft. bow string truss 
buildings and the recently developed Stran- 
Satin metal wall. The new rigid frame 
buildings are available in widths of 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., or multiples of those 
widths, in bays 20 ft. long. Contained in 
the catalog are attractive illustrations of 
these quickly and easily erected buildings 
in use as manufacturing plants, warehouses, 
retail operations and municipal installa- 
tions. Copies of the catalog are available 
from Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, 
Michigan. 


—AE— 
PACKAGED BOILERS — A new, four- 


page, illustrated bulletin, describing Power- 
Pak packaged automatic boilers for steam 
or hot water heating and het water service, 
is now available. This two-color Power-Pak 
bulletin provides detailed illustrations of 
both oil and gas-fired units, indicating front 
and rear views. Bulletin No. 1233 lists fea- 
tures and advantages, and tabulates dimen- 
sions, weights, and ratings for the various 
models in the line. Request from Orr & 
Sembower, Inc., Morgantown Road, Read- 
ing, Penna. 


These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
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Meeting 

(Continued from page 31) 
Engineer-in-Training certificates without examination to gradu- 
ates of curricula which are accedited by ECPD. 

For professional registration the applicant is required to have 
qualifying experience which in a majority of the states is 
supplemented by the successful passing of an examination. 
Usually four years of qualifying experience is required although 
in a few states the period required is less. Qualifying experi- 
ence includes work with increasing complexity and responsibility, 
however, some state boards are more critical than others in 
evaluating the experience. If a man has not taken the written 
examination for professional registration it is quite difficult 
for him to obtain registration in a state which requires the 
written examination. 

Professional registration in engineering as in other professions 
comes under the police powers of the individual states. How- 
ever, greater uniformity in requirement for certification in any 
profession makes it easier for a person to qualify in other states. 
The National Bureau of Engineering Registration of NCSBEE 
provides a service of certification which facilitates interstate 
registration. Over the years the requirements for National Bu- 
reau certification have been increased. At the August meeting of 
the National Council the requirements for National Bureau cer- 
tification were increased again. The present requirements are 
such that the National Bureau verification and certification should 
be adequate to permit engineers receiving them to qualify for 
registration in all or practically all of the states. It is hoped that 
this will not be a signal for the states with the higher require- 
ments to raise their requirements still higher. However, it is 
desirable that in each state having requirements less than normal, 
the engineers should work with their state boards to strengthen 
their laws so that in the future engineers may more readily 
obtain the necessary certificate to practice in other states. 


Board Action: Report Accepted. 
YOUNG ENGINEERS 


The Action Program for young engineers which was approved 
by the Board of Directors at the May meeting is being carried 
out as planned. It will be recalled that this program has two main 
objectives: 

1. Establish November as Young Engineers Month 

2. Promote the organization of young engineers in the chapters 

Letters and information regarding these two objectives have 
gone out to all the state societies and to chapters in all of the states 
except two which asked that the chapter information be sent to 
the state officers. From the letters which we have received, it ap- 
pears that many of the states are making use of the material and 
have plans for Young Engineers Month in their chapters. For 
example, a copy of a letter from the very able president of the 
Missouri Society indicates that they expect to have a Young Engi- 
neers Month program in every chapter. Other states expect to ac- 
complish something worthwhile this year even though we were 
late in getting started. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of the Young Engineers 
Month programs this year and also to obtain suggestions from the 
successful programs that can be used more generally next year, a 
short questionnaire should be sent to each state society and each 
chapter about the last of November. From this information the 
Young Engineers Committee wants to prepare a kit that will be 
sent to each state and each chapter of the Society to help them in 
organizing Young Engineers Month next year. Our Young Engi- 
neers Committee recommend that we proceed with the preparation 
of this questionnaire and also the kit for Young Engineers Month. 

Satisfactory progress is also evident on the second main point of 
the action program; that is the promotion of the organization of 
young engineers in the chapters. Some chapters have already or- 
ganized groups of young engineers and others are making plans. 
During the month of November when many chapters will be having 
meetings of special interest to young engineers will be an excellent 
time for chapters to start their young engineers group, if they have 
not already done so. 

With the organization of these groups of young engineers in 
chapters over the country, we come to probably the most important 
part of our young engineers program and certainly a part which 
we must handle with careful attention, and patience, and with all 
sincerity. This is the matter of working with these groups of young 
engineers. Vice President Clark Dunn has made an important state- 
ment in this regard in a letter which he wrote on June 25, 1956. 
Vice President Dunn said, “Very frankly, the fundamental ques- 
tion I think that confronts us in dealing with the young engineers 
is whether at this period in their professional life they have very 
much inter€ét in much of the program of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. I think we should carefully select from our 
program information that would be of interest to them and see 
that it is placed in their hands in a form that would catch their 
interest. I’m sure that salary surveys, actions having to do with 
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unionization, and things of that kind are of considerable im- 
portance. Undoubtedly there are other things of interest to the 
young engineers which would be brought out in any discussion with 
a representative group of these young men.” 

It is important that we find out as much as we can about the 
needs and interests of these young engineers and that we indicate 
to them that we are interested in helping them obtain the objectives 
which they feel are important. In order to get us started in the 
right direction in this regard, it is recommended that a question- 
naire be sent to each young engineers group in each chapter where 
these groups have organized. We should ask them for a frank state- 
ment of the interests of the group, the problems, the things which 
they would like to undertake, and what they would like to obtain 
from the National Society of Professional Engineers. Using the 
results of this questionnaire as a basis, the Young Engineers Com- 
mittee would like to start a young engineers handbook which could 
be placed in the hands of the young engineers chairman and the 
young engineers co-ordinator in each chapter. This handbook would 
make suggestions to the young engineers regarding the activities 
in which they are interested; it would relate to them NSPE policy 
and background regarding many questions and problems which 
they have. This handbook would also give suggestions to assist the 
chairman and the co-ordinator in getting the group better or- 
ganized. And it would especially point out the need for the young 
engineers to co-ordinate their activities with the parent chapter 
and the desirability of their regular attendance and interest in the 
parent chapter meetings and activities. The Young Engineers 
Committee recommend that we start at once on the preparation 
of this questionnaire and the handbook for the young engineers. 

Your Committee feels that this entire young engineers program 
is so important to our Society that we urge each director to give it 
his personal attention, especially for the next few months while 
we are trying to get organized. If the Young Engineers Action 
Program continues to be expanded and with good effort by large 
numbers, of our Society, we should be successful in building up 
within a few years large increases in membership of EIT’s and 
young professional engineers. This will add mightily to the future 
strength of our Society. 

There is one additional consideration which your Young Engi- 
neers Committee feels should come to the attention of our National 
Society at this time. And this is the subject of student chapters 
in colleges and universities. 

At the May meeting in Atlantic City, in the conference on 
“Teaching Professional Concepts in Our Engineering Schools,” a 
young engineering student who is president of the Student Coun- 
cil of the Ohio Society gave an exceedingly interesting discussion 
of what has happened in Ohio with regard to student chapters. 
This young man told us about the gieat interest which is evident 
in the student chapters there. And success is well indicated by the 
rate at which they have expanded in Ohio. The first student chap- 
ter received its charter from the Ohio Society in 1947. That was 
at Ohio University. In 1948 two additional student chapters re- 
ceived charters, in 1949 two more, and in 1952 three more. Now 
there are eight institutions in Ohio where student chapters have 
received charters from the Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. 

There are a number of other states that have programs of this 
kind. In a survey of our Society taken a couple of years ago nine 
state societies out of those reporting said that their state society 
actively encouraged, endorsed and sponsored student organiza- 
tions in the colleges and universities in their state. It would seem 
that an activity which has reached the size that this has would 
be entitled to recognition and encouragement by our National 
Society. 

However, there is some differences of opinion regarding just 
what should be done about student chapters and how far the 
Society should go in promoting them. There are a good many in 
our Society who feel that our colleges and universities already have 
too many societies and clubs for students to join and they oppose 
anything that tends to add additional distraction from studies. 
Also there are those who feel that the founder societies are the 
proner ones for colleges and universities to promote because they 
are directly concerned with the technical progress of the student 
and that is the thing the student is most interested in while he is 
attending college. Some people feel that if NSPE promotes students 
chapters they will put themselves in the position of trying to 
undermine the student chapters of founder societies. NSPE cer- 
tainly has no intention of doing this nor would we wish to give 
the appearance of doing it. 

But there are also many in our Society that favor a promotion 
campaign for the student chapters in colleges and universities. 
They point out that student chapters of our Society would create 
student interest in engineering as a profession in a way that can- 
not possibly be done by other societies where professionalism is a 
secondary interest. There are also some professional engineers, and 
some of these are in education, who point out that the present 
trend in engineering education is toward more fundamentals and 
more adequate broad training for citizenship. It would appear that 
in training an engineering student for citizenship that his be- 
coming closely acquainted with NSPE, learning its objectives 
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and its organization would be a requirement. 

Probably the point of view that should be given the most im- 
portant consideration is the thinking expressed by some that stu- 
dent chapters of NSPE are needed in every engineering college 
and university in the country in order to resist union domination 
of engineering in industry. It should be pointed out that in this 
connection certain engineering unions are now engaged in trying 
to get entries into colleges and universities and are working 
through the social fraternities in order to accomplish this. If by 
some chance of misfortune this movement should just happen to 
catch on, a great deal of harm could be done and NSPE would be 
caught with no suitable organization for retarding such a union 
push. One other viewpoint favoring student chapters of our Society 
is the need for having some means of bringing information about 
NSPE and its many professional engineering activities to engineer- 
ing students so that they will maintain interest in professional en- 
gineering activities after their graduation. 

There is a great deal that could be said about the logic in all of 
these many points of view. And it is not going to be easy to develop 
a program that will be satisfactory with everyone. It is important, 
however, that our Society not by-pass the problem because it is 
difficult nor should we overlook it thinking it is unimportant. 

The Young Engineers Committee would like to recommend to 
the Society that we adopt a compromise program that will recog- 
nize student chapters where they now exist, will authorize charters 
for these student chapters from our National Society, and will co- 
operate and assist these student chapters in every reasonable way, 
this authorization and co-operation to be carried on through the 
state societies. Also those state societies which desire to promote 
student chapters in the colleges and universities in their state will 
be encouraged in this activity and will be supplied with a reason- 
able amount of organizational and promotional literature for carry- 
ing on this activity. A more detailed statement of this recom- 
mended policy with regard to student chapters is shown on the 
attached, “Proposed Plan for Student Chapters of NSPE in Col- 
leges and Universities.” 

Your Young Engineers Committee recommend the approval of 
this plan. If this plan is approved those student chapters that are 
already organized in a number of states will feel a much closer 
tie to the National Society. It will give these students who are 
already interested in our Society a warm hand of welcome which 
we have so far withheld from them. Certainly it will be reflected 
in the interest and appreciation which these students have in 
NSPE. It will encourage them to maintain the tie with NSPE 
which will now be established. No doubt many of these young 
students will upon graduation wish to maintain this tie and will 
greatly assist our Society in building up a stronger young engi- 
neers group. 


Proposed Pian for Student Chapters of NSPE 
in Colleges and Universities 


1. Member state societies will be authorized to charter student 
chapters in colleges and universities as “Student Chapters” of 
the State Society to be recognized by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

The National Society will co-operate with the state societies 
and assist them in the operation of the student chapters which 
they charter and will supply information, literature, speakers, 
and other assistance as required. 

. Member state societies that desire to promote the formation 
of additional student chapters in the colleges and universities 
in their state will be encouraged to do so and the National 
Society will supply a reasonable amount of organizational and 
promotional literature for carrying on this activity. 

A special subcommittee of the Young Engineers Committee 
will draft and submit to the next Board of Directors meeting: 
a. Minimum requirements for student chapters. 

b. Student chapter manual outline. 

c. Student member requirements, privileges and dues. 

d. Student chapter leaflet outline. 


Board Action: Report Approved 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Submitted by the NSPE Inter-Society Relations Committee) 

WHEREAS, the stated objectives of the National Society in- 
clude, among other things, the promotion of the professional in- 
terests of engineers; and 

WHEREAS, it has been the practice of the National Society to 
direct its efforts to those matters of common interest to all pro- 
fessional engineers and, thus, to avoid duplicating the activities 
of technical societies in the various specialties whch they respec- 
tively represent; and 

WHEREAS, membership and active participation in at least 
one of the technical societies representing his field of practice is 
a prime essential for achieving full stature as a professional en- 
gineer; and 

WHEREAS, the officers, staff, and many members of the Na- 
tional Society have consistently acknowledged the foregoing 
premises, which have not heretofore been reduced to a firm state- 
ment of policy; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the policy 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers: 

To recommend that each member join and support the work of 
the technical society which serves his particular field of practice. 


Board Action: Resolution Adopted 
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Item 1 


Flat, flexible sheets of foamed plastic in- 
sulation require little or no cutting or fitting 
when applied to irregular surfaces. The new 
material, Armaflex, has been developed by 
the Armstrong Cork Company from the 
same basic material used in the manufac- 
turers Armaflex Pipe Insulation. It has a 
k factor of 0.28 at 75°F. mean temperature, 
and is applied with an adhesive. 


NEW MECHANICAL INTEGRATOR Item 2 

A new Floating Ring Integrator, consisting basically of a disc, 
drum and ring, is now available. The outstanding characteristic 
of this new integrator is the minute force (less than .5 grams) re- 
quired to position the ring, and thus control the output drum shaft 
speed relative to the input disc shaft speed. Negligible force is 
required to maintain the ring’s position under varying speed and 
load conditions. Suitable for a wide range of applications from 
chart integrators and servo mechanisms to variable speed drives 
and linear to rotary motion converters. 


GIANT PORTABLE PIPE BENDERS Item 3 

The Tal Bending Equipment, Inc., an- 
nounces: TAL ONE SHOT Giant Portable 
Benders. They bend 8” pipe, and larger 
sizes, to any degree up to 90° in one single 
setting. It takes 3 minutes actual bending 
time, with a 2 H.P. motor pump, to make a 
90° bend in the field on 8” pipe. The frame 
can be folded together into the top of the 


hydraulic ram, making it easy to assemble 
or disassemble and practical for transporta- 


tion from shop to job. 


NON-DRYING, PLIANT PLASTIC Item 4 


PYROCON is a non-drying plastic material with a putty-like 
consistency that can be baked in 15 minutes in an ordinary oven 
at 325-350° F. Permanently pliant before baking, it becomes as 
tough as hard rubber after baking, slightly resilient and practical- 
ly unbreakable. Suggested applications are where prototypes or 
experimental molds must be completed and baked at top speed, 
or in experimental research projects. Can be added to a finished, 
baked object and fused into position during re-baking. 


LIQUID BONDING AGENT Item 5 


THOROBOND Liquid Bonding Agent, 
for new construction, rehabilitation and 
maintenance use, assures adhesion of new 
coatings to existing surfaces. Can be ap- 
plied over concrete, masonry block, natural 
stone, plaster, wood, glass, tile, wallboard, 
brick, stucco and oil paints. Within 50 min- 
utes after THOROBOND is applied to ex- 
isting surfaces, application of gypsum plas- 
ter, cement, wall and floor tile, linoleum or 
other materials can be started. Can be 
brushed on or sprayed. Covers 100 to 400 
sq. ft. per gal. 
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This column deseribes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 
further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 


ROTARY HAMMER USES SHOCK WAVES Item 6 


The Demo-Haines Tool Corp. has just an- 
nounced the development of a new portable 
electric rotary hammer which uses shock 
waves. Creating over 36,000 shock waves a 
minute, it cuts a clean, true hole up to 40 
feet in depth through the hardest stone, rock 
or even reinforced concrete. Weighs ap- 
proximately 10 lbs. Requires no pressure. 
Designed for drilling 3/16” up to 114” dia- 
meter in concrete or masonry for steel pipes, 
slug-ins and electrical installations. Fea- 
tures a new high speed water and air swivel. 7 
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VERSATILE LATEX BINDER Item 7 

Development of a new latex binder. which may be formulated 
into latex paints for a broad range of exterior and interior uses, 
has been announced by Monsanto Chemical Co. Reported to have 
exceptionally good weather resistance and ability to form a strong, 
durable film quickly, even at near-freezing temperatures. Devel- 
oped primarily as a binder for exterior masonry paints, field tests 
demonstrated its effectiveness on a variety of surfaces, including 
concrete, masonry, cinder block, cement-asbestos shingles, pre- 


viously painted wood and severely chalked stucco surfaces. 


LUBRICATION OF SLEEVE BEARINGS Item 8 


PERMAWICK makes possible complete 
high speed “wicking” and “oiling” in one 
electric 
motors, etc. A 
combination of highly refined mineral oil 


operation in such products as 


generators, fans, pumps, 
and cellulose base fibers chemically blended 
to form a self-wicking liquid lubricant. Fills 
any size or shape sleeve bearing cavity. 
Used with Permajector (shown) at almost 


any stage of manufacturing operation. 


FOR CONTROL-PANEL FABRICATION Item 9 

Time and effort required for installation of additional instru- 
ments on control-panels has been greatly reduced through intro- 
duction by Panellit, Inc.. of a new panel board material for easier 
reworking of instrumentation facilities in the field. The new panel 
material is 1/16” sheet formica bonded to either side of 14” alumi- 
num plate; highly feasible because of near-equality in the com- 
ponents’ coefficient of expansion. Available for all control room 
panel applications, including conventional large case, conventional 


large case graphic, and minature graphic panels. 


DESIGNED FOR BIG PAYLOADS Item 10 


Model SST-11 Bulk Cement Transport 
Body, was designed by the Baughman Man- 
ufacturing Co. with two thoughts in mind: 
(1) big payload and (2) fast discharge of 
dry, free-flowing, non-abrasive material such 
as cement, salt, fly ash, etc. Features fewer 
working parts. Fast discharge by means of 
a 9” auger in bottom of body having 45° 
sloping sides. Selective unloading. Unloads 
up to 2 tons per minute. Height 70”, width 
87”, lengths from 10’ to 34’. 
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STRICTLY 


Personalities . ~~. The appointment of Albert 
T. Metcalf as an electrical engineer at Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been an- 
nounced by Robert E. Friend, 
company president. . . . Samuel 
R. Hursh, formerly chief engi- 
neer, has been named assistant 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and will assist the presi- 
dent special engineering 
studies. Succeeding Mr. Hursh 
will be Chester J. Henry... . Con- 
solidated Avionics Corporation, 
Westbury, L. IL, has appointed 
Edward Foodim as chief engi- 
neer. .. . The promotion of Wil- 
liam H. Steinhauer as power sales manager of the To- 
ledo Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced. . . . Francis A. Noll has been appointed direc- 
tor of engineer’ng of Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Iowa. . .. Baboo Ram (Bob) Teree has been named chief 
engineer of Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.. . . 
The engineering firm of Dan E. Sewell and Associates 
has announced that Paschal N. Strong, retired Brigadier 
General of the Corps of Engineers, has joined the firm 
in the capacity of consulting engineer. . . . Dr. Alan 
Andrew has joined the staff of the Nuclear Physics and 
Engineering Department of the Lockheed Missiles Sys- 
tems Division research laboratories in Palo Alto, Calif., 
it has been announced by Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, direc- 
tor of research. 


Albert T. Metcalf 


Wesley H. Raff has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Robins Engineers Division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. . . . Harold Nielson has returned to the 
University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio, as chairman of the Me- 
chanical Engineering Depart- 
ment. Mr. Nielson had been a 
member of the M. E. department 
prior to 1951 when he accepted a 
position as superintendent of the 
building inspection division of the 
City of Dayton... . Phillip R. 
Engels has been appointed man- 
ager of the Laboratory Services 
Section of Electronic Controls 
Systems, Inc., an affiliate of 
Stromberg-Carlson. . . . The appointment of John H. 
Beier as chief engineer of Tork Time Controls, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been announced by Cyril J. 
White, president. . . . William E. Swan has joined the 
Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as sales 
engineer. . . . Kaiser Engineers Division of Henry J. 
Kaiser Company announces the appointment of David 
H. Wheeler as air pollution control engineer with head- 
quarters in Oakland, Calif. . . . The appointment of 
Albert L. Love, Jr., to the post of district engineer in the 
Southwest Division for New Mexico has been an- 
nounced by J. E. Buchanan, president of The Asphalt 
Institute. 

The United States Testing Company announces the 
appointment of Anthony Grosso as a senior engineer in 


Phillip R. Engels 
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the Mechanical Engineering Department of the com- 
pany’s main laboratories in Hoboken, N. J... . L. W. 
Mundy has been named chief bituminous engineer for 
Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
... Ralph E. Huston has taken over the position of safe- 
ty engineer at The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
... Frederick Hasley has been ap- 
pointed project engineer in devel- 
opment engineering in the IBM 
Product Development Labora- 
tory, Endicott, N. Y. .. . Samuel 
P. Caldwell has been named as 
director of Research and Devel- 
opment of The Greist Manufac- 
turing Company, New Haven, 
Conn. . . . Charles H. Bauer, 
Louis C. Nofrey and Bernard T. 
Wilson have been appointed to 
engineering executive posts with 
Marchant Research, Inc. . . . Dr. Herbert Trotter, Jr., 
vice president of engineering and research for The 
Sharples Corporation, has been named executive vice 
president of the Philadelphia concern. . . . The board of 
directors of Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation, St. Joseph, 
Mich., has elected William E. Mahaffay, vice president- 
engineering. . .. Victor Lopez has been named chief in- 
dustrial engineer of the Arkansas City, Kans., plant of 
Pomona Tile Manufacturing Company. . . . G. G. Bow- 
den has been appointed director of styling and indus- 
trial design for the John Wood Company, it has been 
announced by R. R. Allen, vice president and director 
of engineering and research. 


Frederick Hasley 


New Firms. .. The announcement of the forma- 
tion of an architectural and engineering firm has been 
made in Jacksonville, Fla., recently. J. Brooks Haas, 
architect; George R. Register, mechanical engineer; 
Morris V. Cummings, electrical engineer, and James N. 
Hutchinson, civil engineer, have formed the firm of Haas, 
Register, Cummings & Hutchinson, Architects & Engi- 
neers. . . . Murray D. Shaffer has established himself as 
a consulting engineer and is now associated with Shaffer, 
Parrott & Associates, Mansfield and Wooster, Ohio, spe- 
cializing in highway, sanitary and industrial engineer- 
ing... . Daniel S. Karp and John Lesser announce the 
formation of Karp, Lesser & Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., serving as engineering and management consult- 
ants to the precision sheet metal fabrication field and 
allied industries. 


Resignation .. . The resignation of Robert R. 
Baker, vice president, Palmer & Baker, Inc., consulting 
engineers with headquarters in Mobile, Ala., has been 
announced by Wayne F. Palmer, president of the firm. 
Mr. Baker’s withdrawal from the firm was for reasons 
of health. 


Contract Awarded .. . Brown, Blauvelt and 
Leonard, consulting engineers, New York, has an- 
nounced that it has been awarded a design and consult- 
ing contract to assist the Nisso Steel Manufacturing 
Company, of Tokyo, Japan, to develop a titanium diox- 
ide plant. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


eral college graduates who have failed 
miserably in their efforts to serve their 
companies. 


Plan Recruiting Requirements 
Realistically 


Before deciding how many engi- 
neering graduates will be recruited in 
any year, survey carefully for possible 
corrective action these three areas of 
your current operations. 


(a) Your operating procedures. Do 
this to eliminate excessive non-pro- 
fessional or sub-professional use of 
your existing engineers. By freeing 
your existing staff of such duties to 
to the extent possible, you will not 
only have an opportunity to scale 
down your requirements for new 
personnel but you will also be taking 
a step toward improving the morale 
of your present engineers. A recent 
study by Opinion Research Cor- 
poration reports that nearly four of 
every five engineers working in in- 
dustry consider that they have too 
much routine work that could easily 
be turned over to technicians or as- 
sistants. The importance of taking 
action to relieve a complaint voiced 
by nearly eighty per cent of indus- 
try’s engineers cannot be over- 
stressed since the morale of your 
present engineers has a direct im- 
pact on your college recruiting re- 
sults. 


(b) Your job specifications. Do this 
to be sure that the educational back- 
ground specified is essential for the 
initial assignments and for the 
anticipated short term promotion 
possibilities. Among the measures 
that should be considered as meth- 
ods of meeting shortages of spe- 
cific higher level engineering skills 
are (1) on-the-job training with 
classes conducted by company en- 
gineers or by nearby college faculty 
and (2) company sponsorship of 
approved work in nearby colleges. 
Many companies are helping to meet 
their needs even for beginning level 
engineering skills by giving careful- 
ly selected liberal arts students con- 
centrated courses, and others are 
meeting requirements for advanced 
engineering training by sponsoring 
graduate programs for selected 
men. Recruits hired at today’s sal- 
aries expect progress in job assign- 
ments and in pay checks that will be 
in line with the eager competition 
for their services; and graduates 
disappointed in either of these job 
elements will soon leave their com- 
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Please write fully to 


915 Olive Street 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM DESIGN 


Prefer 40-55 years of age. 
ence on transmission lines and large substations up 
to 230 KV. Consulting engineering and large electric 
utility background highly desirable. System planning, 


Extensive design experi- 


construction and operation, and industrial plant design 
helpful. Supervisory experience with professionally 
trained personnel and proven ability in employee and 
client relations essential. Staff position in Home Office. 
Some travel. Exceptional opportunity with progres- 
sive firm. Liberal employee benefits including insur- 
ance and retirement plan. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


St. Louis, 1, Mo. 


panies. “Over recruiting” in terms 
of education required for initial as- 
signments leads to serious morale 
problems, unnecessary turnover, 
and rapid loss of campus interest in 
the guilty company. 


(c) Your training procedures. 
Do this to eliminate those routines 
which are unnecessary or of exces- 
sive length for today’s graduates. 
Such action may also uncover op- 
portunities for meeting part of your 
needs by upgrading existing person- 
nel. By gearing your training pro- 


grams to the actual needs of grad- - 


uates, you will make more efficient 
use of their education. The result- 
ing challenging work environment 
will quickly be reported back to the 
campuses, and will soon be reflect- 
ed in the number and quality of ap- 
plicants seen by your recruiters. 


Select the institutions from which you 
will recruit graduates. 


To decide intelligently from which 
colleges to recruit personnel, com- 
panies need to investigate carefully the 
objectives, selection policies, curricula, 
faculty, and standards of the institu- 
tions under consideration. In addi- 
tion, factors such as size, past expe- 


rience with graduates of the college, 
geographical distribution of student 
body, and occupational preferences of 
graduates should be considered. From 
this type of analysis comes understand- 
ing of each institution’s characteris- 
tics and decision to exclude the college 
or to include it in the company’s re- 
cruiting program. Too many com- 
panies fail to make the analyses that 
would quickly explain their failures 
to obtain recruits from individual col- 
leges. 

In some instances, a company may 
find that its operations are not geared 
to the employment of inexperienced 
graduates. Many colleges maintain 
placement services for alumni with 
three to five years or more of job ex- 
perience. Such institutions will gladly 
cooperate in efforts to meet company 
needs for experienced personnel. 


Establish firmly based relations with 
each college selected. 


Among the specific suggestions that 
may help to accomplish this are the 
following: 

(a) “Off-season” visits to the 
campus. 

Such visits give an  oppor- 
tunity to meet placement personnel 
and faculty; to develop an under- 
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standing of the local placement or- 
ganization and of the division of re- 
sponsibility between the placement 
office and the engineering faculty; 
to give advance information of 
probable requirements; and to iron 
out problems of the past recruiting 
season. 


(b) Assistance with contacts be- 
tween the college and depart- 
ments of the company. 

The advantages to be gained from 
giving the college recruiting staff 
responsibility for college relation- 
ships involving plant visits, confer- 
ences, cooperation with student re- 
search projects, and requests for 
speakers on special topics appear 
obvious. I am surprised that so few 
companies delegate responsibility 
for such assignments to their recruit- 
ing personnel. 

(c) Careful observance of local 
communication channels at 
all times. 

The importance of dealing with 
authorized college personnel on mat- 
ters pertaining to campus recruiting 
is as great as the need to stay within 
proper channels on intra-company 
problems. Men with responsibility 
for college placement necessarily in- 
sist on being kept informed about 
company activities on their cam- 
puses, and these officials quite nat- 
urally resent efforts of the individ- 
ual company or recruiter to by-pass 
their offices by asking for faculty 
intervention with students or by 
making direct appeals to students 
without prior clearance. While col- 
lege placement officers rarely will 
favor one company at the expense 
of others, they can—and do—take 
punitive action against those firms 
which fail to cooperate with them. 


Prepare useful presentations of the 
company’s opportunities. 


Suc information should be simple 
and straightforward in content. Some 
of the most effective recruiting ma- 
terials have been mimeographed state- 
ments, and some of the least successful 
items have been elaborate and expen- 
sive brochures. 

Among the factors to be stressed 
are: (1) the specific nature of initial 
work or training assignments, (2) at- 
mosphere in which people work i.e., 
physical facilities, location, size of de- 
partments, special features, (3) pres- 
ent position of the company and tech- 
nical developments which will in- 
fluence its future growth, and (4) ad- 
vancement opportunities for the in- 
dividual. 

Some industries are handicapped 
by a lack of campus interest in the op- 
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portunities within their fields for en- 
gineering graduates. This condition 
is frequently the result of lack of in- 
formation or of misinformation 
among both faculty and_ students. 
Companies in such industries need to 
take special care to develop faculty 
and student awareness of the kinds of 
opportunities available. To give stu- 
dents a view of the range of engineer- 
ing work in the graphic arts industry, 
one company has prepared a short but 
effective film strip of its key opera- 
tions. A successful paper company 
has developed an unusually well found- 
ed program that emphasizes frequent 
contacts between company executives 
and selected campuses as one means 
of disseminating information about its 
requirements and opportunities. The 
same company has a very well regard- 
ed program for bringing selected 
young faculty to the business for pe- 
riods of a year. 

If you have special requirements 
(higher degrees, unusual abilities) try 
preparing recruiting material specifi- 
cally directed at these needs. One com- 
pany last year experienced unusual 
success in stimulating interest in its 
opportunities by preparing for use in 
three carefully selected institutions a 
brochure that included case histories 
of selected recruits graduated within 
the past five years from these schools. 
Written by the recruits, these case his- 
tories proved to be most effective in 
arousing student interest in talking 
with the company’s recruiting repre- 
sentatives. 


remember 


North Carolina Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, January 17- 
19, 1957, Washington Duke Hotel, Dur- 
ham, N. C 


Idaho Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, January 18-19, 
1957, Boise, Idaho. 


Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, January 23-26, 
1957, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, January 24- 
26, 1957, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

NSPE Spring Meeting—February 15- 
16, 1957, Hotel Fort Sumter, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 


NSPE State Presidents’ Conference— 
March 7-9, 1957, Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


NSPE Annual Meeting — June 68, 
1957, Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Give the recruiting function top man- 
agement support. 


Specific suggestions here include the 


following: 


(a) Insist on realistic estimates 
of needs in terms of numbers of 
graduates and of academic degrees. 
A period of shortages is a poor time 
to attempt “stockpiling” of person- 
nel. 

Your recruiting staff is going to 
do well if it obtains eighty per cent 
of your needs. The staff will have 
difficulty in accomplishing this if 
they face the added handicap of 
campus knowledge of attempts “to 
stockpile” young engineers. 

(b) Insist on the cooperation of 
executive personnel with the recruit- 
ing staff. Executives responsible for 
follow-up interviews with students 
at company headquarters or plant 
locations and those responsible for 
the initial supervision of recruits 
particularly need to work closely 
with the company’s recruiting staff. 
One of the most frequently heard 
student “gripes” is that company ex- 
ecutives were not prepared for the 
interviews, had not read either the 
recruiting officer’s report or the stu- 
dent’s resume, and left the student 
“to cool his heels” for wasted hours 
by failing to interview on schedule. 
I am not referring to émergency sit- 
uations that will disrupt any sched- 
ule; I have in mind that lack of ex- 
ecutive awareness that refuses to 
recognize the highly competitive 
nature of today’s recruiting and 
that considers an interview with an 
applicant at the bottom of the prior- 
ity instead of the top. The need for 
liaison with those who supervise be- 
ginning engineers rests on the im- 
portance of follow through on the 
recruiters promises. Companies 
that experience twenty to forty per 
cent turnover in the first year par- 
ticularly need to give attention to 
this aspect of their operation. 


(c) Broaden the base of the com- 
pany’s relations with educational in- 
stitutions. A progressive company 
has a number of opportunities to 
improve its relations with key edu- 
cational institutions. For instance, 
the company may encourage its ex- 
ecutives to accept speaking engage- 
ments at colleges, open its plants for 
student visits, cooperate with stu- 
dent research projects, sponsor 
meetings on selected technical topics 
for interested faculty members and 
key company personnel, and plan a 
limited number of summer employ- 
ment opportunities for students and 
possibly for younger faculty mem- 
bers. While financial assistance to 
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colleges may well be a part of such 
a program, my personal opinion is 
that neither the company nor the 
college can permit corporate grants- 
in-aid, gifts of equipment, or gifts 
for scholarships to be directly re- 
lated to campus recruiting activity. 


Cerraty unfortunate practices have 
crept into college recruiting on some 
campuses. While few companies are 
guilty of these practices, the occasion- 
al abuses have been well publicized by 
such leading newspapers as The New 
York Times. In my opinion, these in- 
frequent violations have been given 
far more press attention than their ac- 
tual occurrence rate justifies. Typical- 
ly such practices originate with operat- 
ing executives without understanding 
of the nature of the college placement 
office-student relationship and without 
awareness of the irreparable effect of 
such abuses on the company’s campus 
prestige. Campus reactions can force 
public withdrawal of questionable re- 
cruiting procedures and can result in 
denial of future interviewing privileges 
as at least one major corporation has 
discovered within recent months. 

The specific practices to be avoided 
include the following: 

a. Efforts to win favorable stu- 
dent employment decisions by offer- 
ing cash inducements. During the 
past year, colleges and industry per- 
sonnel reported occasional use of 
such ill-advised practices as cash 
bonuses for accepting employment 
offers, partial or complete salary 
payments from the date of job ac- 
ceptance, and guaranteed starting 
salary differentials over competitors. 
The colleges which are meeting their 
responsibilities to their students will 
ban from their campuses companies 
using such recruiting tactics. 

b. Efforts to influence students’ 
decisions by “wining and dining.” 
Typically, alert college administra- 
tors will ask offending companies to 
eliminate this practice if the com- 
panies wish to continue to use col- 
lege rectuiting facilities. 

c. Efforts to obtain favored treat- 
ment from college officials (faculty 
members and placement personnel) 
by offering such things as consult- 
ing assignments and entertainment. 
Here initial responsibility for tak- 
ing action to eliminate such propos- 
als rests with the individuals. 

d. Efforts to relate corporate fi- 
nancial aid to recruiting results. 

e. Failure to cooperate with place- 
ment offices in observing the neces- 
sary “ground rules” covering meth- 
ods of contacting students, hours 
for student interviewing, and limita- 
tion of off-campus interviews to va- 
cation periods. 
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Itt. What The Smaller Company 
Can - 

Today’s graduates are eager for the 
kinds of opportunities that the small 
business is much better able to offer 
than its large competitors. I refer to 
the excitement of getting into actual 
operations almost from the date of em- 
ployment, the close relations with the 
executive group, the awareness of.the 
“total picture,” and the opportunity 
for growth. Too many small busi- 
nesses do not know how to go about 
contacting college placement offices, 
and too many assume that they cannot 
compete. 

A small, alert company with a fu- 
ture can attract engineering graduates 
in direct competition with big business 
if it can meet these criteria: 

a. Well-defined need. 

b. Reasonably competitive work- 
ing conditions (salary fringe bene- 
fits, location, equipment and facil- 
ities). 

c. Management that inspires con- 
fidence and that is willing to bring 
men along as fast as their training 
and abilities permit. 

d. Challenging product line. 

e. Growth opportunity, 


V. Summary 

To sum up, the costly search for en- 
gineering talent is going to continue 
for many years if we are to realize our 
economic growth objectives. No pro- 
gressive company—large or small— 
can afford to ignore the need to re- 
cruit engineers. While the cost of re- 
cruiting activities will necessarily re- 
main high, most companies can take 
several easily administered steps to in- 
crease their recruiting effectiveness 
and to hold their costs at reasonable 
levels. The company that relies on fi- 
nancial appeals alone to solve its re- 
cruiting problems has little hope for 
long term success in attracting and 
holding today’s graduates.—End. 


Have You? 


Sent in Your Listings for the 


1957 


Professional Engineers’ 
Buyers Guide 
Deadline is January 2, 1957 


See pages 25-28 
of the November issue 


OR 
Request a Listing Folder from 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029KSt.,N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90c 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75c per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50%. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Mail Box Number replies to: 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Position Wanted 


Registered Professional Engineer, 
sist. Plant Engineer for last 6 
gaged in all phases including de 
struction, maintenance of buildings, heat- 
ing plant, utility services, etc. Desires 
yoSition as Plant Engineer or Consulting 
“ngineer Associate in Buffalo or imme- 
diate area, Write to Box 1202 AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 


Position Available 


UNESCO 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Information on Posts of Experts and 


Specialists 


1. Title of Post: Professor of Hydraulics, 
Dam Construction and Irrigation 

2. Location: Poona Engineering College, 
India; (Poona is less than 100 Kilometres 
from Bombay.) 

3. Background and Functions: The College 
was founded in 1865. It will be the role of 
the expert to initiate post-graduate and re- 
search work in two sections, one in hy- 
draulics and the other in irrigation and 
dam engineering. Students who are trained 
will be employed on the river valley and 
hydropower projects in progress and con- 
templated under the five-year programme. 
The expert will assist in organizing and 
supervising post-graduate courses in Hy- 
draulics, Dam Construction and Irrigation, 
as applied to the problems of design and 
construction of small and large dams for ir- 
rigation and power purposes: he will teach 
advanced subjects in dam design and con- 
struction; plan and establish the labora- 
tories of the Department; and guide re- 
search work in Hydraulics and Dam Con- 
struction. 

4. Qualifications: A post-graduate degree in 
Civil Engineering with Hydraulics as the 
major field of study; Must have specialized 
knowledge of soil mechanics, water power 
engineering and hydraulics as applied to the 
design and construction of dams; Must have 
at least 10 years experience, about half of 
which should be in teaching hydraulics as 
a professor in a university and the other 
half as practical experience in dam projects; 
Should have experience in original research 
work. 

5. Language Qualifications: ENGLISH 

6. Duration of Appointment: One year, re- 
newable; (it is considered that this project 
will be of a 3 year duration.) 

7. Salary and Allowances: Between the 
equivalent of $7,300 and $8,750 per annum 
(national income tax reimbursed if levied), 
depending on qualifications and experience, 
plus family allowances. In addition, the ex- 
pert will be entitled, for the first 30 days of 
his services in the country of assignment, 
to an installation allowance representing 
full subsistence and, thereafter, to free 
lodging or alternatively to a project service 
allowance. Free return passage is provided 
by Unesco for the expert and his depend- 
ents; (wife and children under 18 years of 
age.) 


8. Make Application to: Mr. Laurence 
Evans, OIR, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
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3 Christmas Memo to Wives, Sweethearts and Friends of Professional Engineers: Do 
"7 you want to really surprise the PE in your life (or a close professional colleague ) 
i with something different this Christmas? Appeal to his professional pride with a 
8 beautiful binder for his 1957 copies of his favorite professional magazine. 
: the American Engineer. You still have time to receive for Christmas but better mail 


: off the coupon today air mail! 


Now you can build an easy reference to the many fine 
articles and features which appear in the American Engi- 


neer by slipping your monthly issues into this new hand- 
A HANDY AND DISTINCTIVE some maroon (silver lettered) DuPont fabricord binder. 
BINDER FOR 12 ISSUES OF The binder has 12 removable heavy-tempered flat steel 


rods and solid nickeled screw posts on each end which 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER are easily operated. Though rugged, the binder is beauti- 


fully finished and has a reinforced stiff back which is lined 
for greater wear. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Magazine 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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. = order yours today 
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